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NEW HEAD OFFICE BUILDING IN BARTHOLOMEW LANE. LONDON. £0, 2 


ASSETS EXCEED £30,000,000 


LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD. O.BLE.. Chairman 
Wl, CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, MOTOR, etc. 


Comprehensive Policies for Dwelling Houses. 
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Vurg ine 
Cigurseves 


50 Prenee 


Virginia Leaf which is specially selected and QQ FOR 1/@ 
blended in Player's own way, gives Number 3 50 3/3 
their distinct character and charm. The ” ! 
smoker who desires “something a little 100 ,. 
© better’’ will be wise in choosing Player’s No. 3. 











=~ PLAYER'S NUMBER 4 


Issued by The Imperial Tohacca 


Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








A cup of “Allenburys" Diet taken just before retiring, 
ensures for the night that wonderful restorer— 
sound sleep 


TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT Ma 


PERFECT BISCUIT 





} 
TO EAT 
} 
is a perlectly balanced food made from whole wheat ' WITH CHEESE 


and fresh creamy milk. 
It is easily made by adding boiling water or milk. 
Jn tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of ail chemists 
Send 3d. in stamps for aj Ib. trial sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 











FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & | 
‘“ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys 
and girls to become good and useful men and women 
1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society 
Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, Royston 
and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship * Arethusa. 


ahs Siesta seosessosseves QS | 
| 





DONATIONS AND LEGACIFS ARE. EARNESTLY 

SOLICITED MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 

164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.CG 
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A list for the Connoisseur oan 
Here is good news for the ccnnoisscur, the first announcement of some 
new “ His nna ty bag * hese secord — only for the dis- Monthly Cruises fo BELGIUM, 
criminating musi public ese records will not be included in the 
general catalogue (although they are “ His Master’s Voice ” and are sold HOLLAND and GERMANY . 
at standard prices). They will be embodied later in a new edition ef the g LEAD 
Connoisseur’s Catalogue, the special list of “His Master’s Vcice™ 10-11 days. £12-42-0 Ist Class Mr. 
recordings which includes hundreds of important works ranging over ‘ q tae 
the —— field of music—vocal, orchestral, instrumental. Order from TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA The 
your dealer. 5 
mo quaarer. _ Album No. 199. : August 10 and 24. Reduced Return Fares, A SPE 
artet tt lajor “* Rasoumov. sky. * Op. s9, No. 3. Beethoven — * a 
DB. 2109-12, 6/- each. Automatic Couplings, DB. 7606-09, 6/- each. £90 ist Cl. £60 2nd Ch £30 3rd Ch. MipDL 
BUSCH QUARTET—Album No. 200. ‘6 
Gear in Agony Op. 135. om DB. 2113-16, 6/- each. Automatic MADEIRA and CANARIES. Reduced er 
vouplings, . 7614-17, 6/- each. Madei “4 
ELISABETH SCHUMANN Return Summer Fares, 1¥A (weekly) chr 
(a) An die Nackeigall, Op. 98, No, 1 : Schu bert (b), Licbhaber in_allen £20 ist Cl. £45 and ch £10 3rd cr ae 
Gestalten. Schubert. (a) Lorelet, Op. $3, No. 2. Schwmann. (b) Sténd- . , Sale 
chen, Op. 36, No. 2. Reinich- Schumann. DA. 1355, 4'- & ae Canaries (fertaightly) £20 ts Class. Th 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and the PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA— £10 3rd Class ” 
Album No. 202. Traq 
Wagner. “ Gotterdiimmerung”—Siegfried’s Rhine Fourney—Sicgfried’s ‘ 
Death—Brunnhilde’s Immolation—Brunnhilde’s. Immolation and Closing MEDITERRANEAN and EGYPT. Scot 
Scene. DB. 2426-30, 6 - each, Automatic Couplings, DB. 7621-25, 6'- each. Summer Tours from Deu 
Albion Ni SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (conductoy—Adrian Boult) £13 10s. to £40 tst Class. 
um No. 190. , 
symphony No. 41 in C Major.—(“ Jupiter”) Mozart.—K. §§1 and Overture ; Comm! 
sn whence trio.” Mozart. DB. 1966-69, 6.- each. Automatic Couplings, @ WRITE FOR HLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
peers Pa ag i iii aaa Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3, A Bre 
_ um No. 196. . 
The Twenty-Four Preludes, Op. 28. Chopin. DB, 2015-18, 6/- each West End Agency: 125 Pail Mall, S.W.1. THe 1 
Automatic ¢ Jouplings, DB. 7593-96, 6 - each. 
Impromptu No. 1 in A flat Major, Op. z Choping—Impromptn No, 2 in “7 
F sharp Major, Op. 36. DB. 2021, 6 -. lasuauee No. 3 tn G flat Major, “Vy 
Op. 51. Chepin.—Fantaisie Impromptu in C Minor, Op. 66. DB, 2022, 6/- 
a (INEM 
wv h 
His sevegupeorlon Voice “0 
0 
1 Dee. 2 
The Gramophone Co. or —— Clerkenwell Road, I ondon, E.C.z. | 
(Prices do not apply in I.P. =— 
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scr ae ee O “improve” the Babbacombe Downs, Anstey’s Cove, the red equi 
A PRE PE RL Y B AL ANC E D POWER UNIT IS i neiniines ee te 
THE MOST EFFICIENT. MORE POWER AT earth of a ploughed Devon field with its green walls and bluest We 
THE DR AW -B AR AT LESS FUEL COST. of blue roof, would be a sacrilege. But the holiday maker must be din 
=> — ESSE sheltered, fed, amused; and since this is Aready, nothing less than - . 
7 Caterpillar 7 Diesel Tractors are a ee ane a bathroom with every bedroom, a menu that is a gourmet’s poem. = 
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; AR. : z ’ : ils 
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“ rT] 5 b — 
THE THE _NEW_— T CATERPILLAR a PARAFFIN TRACTORS. everything from squash to talkies is at the Palace-sun lounges. as 
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News of the Week 


Y the end of this week Mr. Eden will have returned 
to London from Rome by way of Paris. Divergent 
rumours regarding the success of his journey have been 
current. Actually there have been no _ negotiations 
properly so called. The pilgrimage has been accurately 
described as being exploratory and explanatory. And 
the main discovery made by the explorer was that 
Germany would accept the British draft subject to two 


conditions. ‘The size of the new German short-service 
amy must be 300,000, not 200,000; and if a decision 
regarding the abolition of military aviation is to be 


postponed for two years, as it may be under the British 
proposals, then Germany must in the interim be free to 
equip herself with from 700 to 1,000 military aeroplanes. 
Here, manifestly, is the crux of the whole discussion. 
We are faced with the gravely disturbing prospect of 
the addition to the armaments of the world of a formidable 
German air foree, and with the hardly less disturbing 
reflection that that development could be prevented if 
this country were prepared to take a step which its 
Government to all appearances is not prepared to take. 
Germany does not demand air armaments uncon- 
ditionally, If other countries will agree to abolish 
them she will make no claim to them. But she refuses 
to remain unarmed in the air for two years more, while 
France is talking of reconstructing her whole air arm, 
and an organized drive for an inereased air force is in 
progress here, 

* * * * 

The justice of the German claim is not to be seriously 

challenged. It is close on fifteen months now since 


_ Germany was promised equality of status, and though 


the proposal of a decision on the abolition of military 


aviation within two years was perhaps worth throwing 
out, its rejection can 
its authors. France has more than once proposed the 
abolition of military subject to certain con- 
ditions which can be this country wil 
accept it definitely Germany, so far as can be discovered, 
will abandon the idea of constructing an air force. Tv 
she does construct one it is hardly conceivable that she 


cause no great surprise even to 


aviation, 
discussed. If 


should consent to destroy it just as it reaches the pro- 
jected strength. The British draft’s two-years discussion 
of the problem of abolition would in that « “ase be completely 
futile. All the indications are that the decision regarding 
the future of air warfare rests with the British Cabinet 
It is an appalling responsibility. The deciding 
should be the reflection that our abandonment of a weapon 
of doubtful value in defence would mean France’s anil 
Germany’s abandonment of a weapon immensely powerful 
in attack. We should gain, not lose, by such a deal. 
* * * * 

Austria’s Struggle 

The past week has produced an appearance of increased 
stability in Austria, but that means little more than that 
the threatened crisis has at least been postponed. The 
Socialists are broken and powerless, but they still 
numerous in Vienna, and a good deal may depend on 
whether they respond to Dr. Dollfuss’ open and genuine 
attempts at conciliation or throw themselves in resent- 
ment into the hands of the Nazis 
probable than it did, Prince Starhemberg has been pro- 
claiming the death of democracy, but the Heimwehr 
leader's views on anything but the military efficiency 
of his own irregular force are not of great value. The 
real conflict is external, the fight between Germany and 


factor 


are 


which seems less 
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Italy for the body of Austria. Italy still holds the advan- 
tage, the more so since her projects would not compromise 
Austria’s independence to the extent that the realization 
of Germany’s desires would. The meeting at Rome this 
month between Signor Mussolini, Dr. Dollfuss and 
General G6mboes, the Prime Minister of Hungary, will 
be an event of importance, even though the discussions 
are ostensibly confined to the question of closer economic 
relations. If Italy could reconcile herself to giving 
disinterested assistance from the background, and so 
avoid antagonizing the Little Entente, the general outlook 
would be more hopeful. Meanwhile the report of the 
League of Nations’ representative in Vienna on Austria’s 
financial position is encouraging. 
* x * * 


Ministers and the Marchers 

Mr. MacDonald appealed to precedent in endeavouring 
to justify his refusal to reccive representatives of the 
unemployed marchers. He would have made a far 
better impression if he had realized that this was just 
the occasion to depart from precedent, and to seize 
the opportunity as head of a National Government 
to express the undoubted sentiment of the nation. The 
men who took part in this year’s march (unlike their pre- 
decessors) behaved with exemplary self-control, and there 
has been neither disorder nor threat of disorder. No 
Government can receive a deputation under threats. 
But there were none; and that being so, at this time 
when unemployment is, or should be, in the minds of 
everyone, it was specially desirable, as Sir Terbert 
Samuel pointed out, that Ministers should show a spirit 
of friendship and goodwill. Such an action would have 
revealed in the Government a consciousness of strength. 
It would have been no justification of the views of the 
organisers or admission of the eflicacy of their methods. 
It would have been a gesture on the part of the Prime 
Minister showing that he, too, shares the sentiment 
which has moved so many people, in many parts of the 
country, to show kindness to these unfortunate men on 
the road. 

* * % x 


Mr. Elliot’s Milk Scheme 

Mr. Elliot’s plans for the rehabilitation of the milk 
industry were promulgated almost simultaneously with 
the announcement that the beet sugar subsidy, amounting 
to close on £4,000,000 a year, is to be maintained for 
another twelve months. When the wheat subsidy, the 
bacon schemes, the beef scheme, the hop scheme (in 
regard to which a complete monopoly ‘6 about to be 
established) are taken into account, the day is clearly gone 
when agriculture can be treated as a disregarded industry. 
The milk scheme proposes to deal with a state of glut by 
offering for manufactured milk guaranteed prices which 
must result in still greater production. And since the 
increase will be in butter and cheese, it must mean 
intensified competition with the Dominions, which 
Australia and New Zealand will hardly appreciate. The 
new subsidies are theoretically only Treasury advances 
to the Milk Marketing Board, but the prospect of prices 
rising by 1936 to a figure that would make repayment 
possible is highly doubtful. The other half of the scheme, 
which proposes to drain off the surplus production by 
promoting increased consumption, whether through pro- 
viding cheap milk for schools or through a Drink More 
Milk campaign, is far sounder. But, as an article on a 
later page shows, it is imperative that the milk supplied 
to the children be pure milk. The repayable advances 
will amount to £3,000,000 or more, and the grants 
for the pure milk and more milk campaigns to 
£1,750,000. 


i 
Released at Last 
The Bulgarian Communist, Dimitroff, and pis th 
fellow-prisoners have been released, as Herr ith 
said they would be and General Goering said they wou 
not be. It is just on a year since they were arrestey 
and over two months since the highest Court in Germany 
declared them not guilty of the crime charged agains 
them. The release has come far too late to clear Germany, 
name, though the case against her would haye bey 
more damning still if the imprisonment of the ACquitted 
men had been continued longer in the face of the prot, 
of the whole civilized world. The official explanatio, 
that the men could not be deported because their on 
country, Bulgaria, would not admit them, will not hy 
water for a moment. Czechoslovakia agreed to Ace 
them temporarily, which means that Germany ej 
have got rid of them, and Poland long ago offered tha 
a transit visa to Russia, where everyone knew thy 
would always be welcome. In this case the presi 
of foreign opinion has obviously done its work, hy 
Ernst Torgler, the German Communist leader, yj 
was pronounced equally guiltless, is still in confinement 
fate he shares with many other innocent Germans, 
ok a * * 
Biackshirts and Blue-Coats 
Since the eighteen Fascists who were charged yi 
** public mischief” in connexion with their activiti« 
in a Suffolk tithe-dispute have been committed for tii 
at the Old Bailey, any comment on this particular 
is, of course, precluded. But this at least may and shoii 
be said, that, if any body of men should appear to 
contravening the law in any way, the ordinary procedir 
of the law should be invoked before any serious ta 
of special legislation is encouraged. The processes 
English justice ensure a fair hearing, and, so far as it « 
be completely ensured anywhere, the acquittal of th 
innocent and the conviction of the guilty. In regandt 
so-called private armies of various colours the cay 














































as the common sense of the English people sees it, coili 





not have been put better than it was put by Sir Joh 
Simon at Glasgow a weck ago. Law and order in thi 
country is in the safe keeping of the police. If we haveti 
talk in colours we have good reason to prefer the bhi. 
coats to what was described in a Devonshire police-cou" 
last week as “an organization with foreign titles: 
foreign uniform, a foreign war-cry and foreign methods’! 
salute.” 












* * * * 

British Foreign Trade 
Mr. Chamberlain pointed out last Monday that th 
more other countries buy from us the more we shall bi 
from them. An examination of our imports and expo 
compelled him to go on to state the converse of his prop: 
sition—namely, that we cannot increase our trade wi 
other countries without ourselves buying more from tha 











His admission seems to indicate that it is no good bovii 





‘ 


down before the ** wave of economic nationalism whit 
seems to be sweeping over the world ”—rather, we mi 






it desirable for them to purchase from us. The antl 
report of the Chamber of Shipping, commenting on t! 
depression in the shipping trade, pointed out that br 
Britain is now no exception to the spirit of econo! 
nationalism which continues to block the exchange! 
goods. In adopting a tariff policy “ the nation has be 
faced with the inevitable reaction upon shipping 3’ 
chief exporting industry.” If our movement of tr 
has been slightly less depressed than that of other ci! 
tries during the last year, that is not because of 
restrictive policy, but because our restrictions have b* 
less drastic than those imposed elsewhere. 
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Taxes and Cuts 

With the approach of the Budget the numbers of the 
official advisers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
d ia multiplied, for it is quite certain that this 
pase year will close with a surplus, which 
utomatically to the reduction of debt, and 


ses | & ‘a e 
: certain as anything in the future can be that Mr. 
Chamberlain will be justified in budgeting for a substan- 


ally increased revenue in 1934-5. How is he to use it ? 
In reducing cuts, and if so which cuts—those of teachers, 
or civil servants, or the unemployed ?, Or in reducing 
® jncome tax ? On those points there is a formidable and 
expanding volume of free counsel available, and the 
Chancellor thought it well, even at the risk of depressing 
the City, to damp down excessive expectations in his 
+ speech at Plymouth last Friday. But there are reasonable 
expectations as well as excessive, and the future may 
| properly be discussed with them as basis. Sixpence off 
® the income tax is badly necded (the alluring proposal of 
a heroic reduction to 2s. 6d., to encourage employment, 
F has been thrown out in one quartcr), but to reduce income 
> tax and leave cuts untouched would be out of the ques- 
‘tion, It may be hoped that the outlook will be such as to 
yermit both something off the income tax and some 
 yestoration of cuts. But the unemployed should have 
' the first claim, for they are living a sub-normal existence 
today, 
* * * x 
Savings and Spendings 
Actually expenditure in the coming year will almost 


ivevitably increase, for though the Civil Service Estimates 


q 


f the more 
75,000 men. 
on te the next 10 years would give work to 750,000 operatives 


_ towns of 50,000 people each. 


published this week show a net reduction of about 
6,000,000 on last year’s figures, the Defence Service 
Fstimates are likely to be up by at least that amount. 
Curiosity on that point will shortly be satisfied. Mean- 


while there is no room for complacency regarding the 


(ivil Service reduction, for while there is, as stated, a 


 uet fall of £6,000,000, the Ministry of Labour is asking 


(thanks to the improvement in employment) for 
£10,500,000 less than this year, and war pensions have 
automatically fallen by £2,000,000. Outside these two 
items therefore there has been a net inerease of over 
46,000,000. In some cases, as that of widows’ pensions 
(£2,000,000), the rise follows necessarily from past legis- 


- lation, but the conviction that there is still room for 
| economies in Whitehall will not be readily abandoned. 


* * x x 


hat toll One Hundred New Towns 


The very interesting town-planning scheme outlined 


_ by Sir Frederick Maurice and others in The Times fully 
' nerits detailed study by experts, for, as T'he Spectator has 


nore than once pointed out, it is essential that industrial 


thea development. be rationally planned. Sir Frederick and 


his co-signatories point out that new factories are now 


| being erected which will give employment to 45,000 
F men, 


and that the factories under construction in 
normal year of 1929 were to employ 
At the latter figure industrial expansion 


~tnough to provide a productive nucleus for 100 new 
In view of the fact that 
the needs for new houses during that period are estimated 
at the very least at a million, why not sect about building 


| those new dwellings forthwith in onc hundred planned 
| towns, set down, in accordance with a scheme, in the 
| Most suitable localities, with proper regard to transport 


and agricultural supplies ? The financial proposals, though 
(aring, do not go beyond the expenditure in an orderly 


manner of money which will otherwise be expended in 
, “ty case —but in a chaotic manner. 


Road, Rail and Air 

The announcement that the four railway companies in 
this country have combined with Imperial Airways to 
form a new company for the development of internal air 
services may with profit be read in the light of the halance- 
sheet figures of the only railway air service that has 
so far existed, that run by the Great Western Railway 
between Birmingham, Cardiff and Plymouth. The gross 
receipts for last summer were £1,664, and the expenditure 
£8,191. No doubt the results may be better this year if 
the service is resumed, but a record of expenses amounting 
to five times the receipts is hardly encouraging. The 
fact is that in a small country where the journeys are 
mostly relatively short, where the train service is un- 
rivalled and where flying is expensive, the air-habit takes 
time to acquire. But the railways are, no doubt, wise to 
arm themselves in advance against the kind of indepen- 
dent competition which grew up on the roads. In 
France the different air companies were compulsorily 
amalgamated by the late Air Minister M. Pierre Cot, and 
now the question of the co-ordination of road, rail and air 
services is under discussion. That is still necessary here. 
* # * * 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The House 
of Commons was both astonished and annoyed on 
Tuesday at Sir Herbert Samuel's support of the attack 
upon the Government’s refusal to receive a deputation 
from the “ hunger > The Labour Party 
have to meet such strong competition from Mr. Maxton’s 
group that their seizure of any stick to beat the Govern- 
ment with was expected, but the general feeling was that 
an ex-Home Secretary ought to have known the true 
character of the body which has organized the march, 
and ought not to have confused it with the character 
of the marchers. Moreover, whatever may be said 
against the British nation, ‘‘shameful complacency ”’ 
in the face of unemployment is an unjustiliable charge, 
and the present House of Commons has been far from 
showing complacency even during the recent debates 
on the Unemployment Bill. This debate, however, 
gave the Prime Minister a chance to restore his Parlia- 
mentary standing, and he took it by delivering what 
was admitted to be a really effective speech. 


marchers.’ 


% * * ot 


As was expected, the Government has made con- 
siderable concessions upon that part of the Unemploy- 
ment Bill which deals with the assessment of need, and 
has agreed to instruct the Unemployment Assistance 
Board to disregard wounds and disability pensions up 
to 20s. a week, and also the first 40s. of maternity benefit. 
These concessions have done much but not everything 
to quiet their own supporters, though some members, 
such as Captain Crookshank and Mr. Macmillan, are 
pressing for more. The same is true of the concession 
in respect of the cost of relief to distressed areas, which 
has now been inserted in the Bill. This restiveness is 
only one sign that the political pot is boiling. There 
has been much gossip about changes in the Government, 
which are certainly not imminent but may some day 
materialize. There is also likely to be an increase in the 
output of Government decisions. Mr. Elliot has already 
announced to a House much cooler than usual a plan to 
subsidize milk ; and it is probable that an announcemeat 
of a new housing policy is not far off. This is more 
likely to involve an expansion than a change in the 
Government, because the most concrete rumour suggests 
that some now junior Minister shouid be entrusted with 
the co-ordination of all housing. 
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1933, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Presidency of the United States 
of unexampled crisis. The closing 
moment of his aceession was merely 
feature of a situation which must 


N March 4th, 
assumed the 
amid circumstances 
of the banks at the 
the most dramatic 
in any case have come to a climax within a few weeks 
of the Administration’s start. A host of unemployed, 
probably not less than 15 millions, a rebellious farm 
population, a banking system in chaos, a desolated middle- 
class, a foreign trade in alarming decline—these were 
the evidences which proclaimed the collapse of the 
American system as the Republic approached the fourth 
vear of the great depression. No President sinee the Civil 
War had confronted a task in any way comparable with 
that which Mr. Roosevelt took up twelve months ago. 
He wasted-no time and no words. ‘“ ‘Phis nation has 
ealled for action,” he said in his inaugural address, and 
action impressive and decisive began within a few minutes 
of his entering the White House. His initial attack was 
spectacular, and he followed it with a series of executive 
strokes which showed the American people in a week that 
they had elected a President who combined a grasp of 
policy with that decisive lucidity which is the rarest 
characteristic of democratic leadership. 

But difliculties are thickening round the White House. 
The President has definitely come to the end of the 
period when he could drive his policies through without 
having to take account of opposition. After a full halt- 
vear of extravagant experiment and expenditure, the 
New Deal is ploughing through heavy seas. The N.R.A. 
and the great programme of public works are alike 
without any large tangible results in the way of economic 
recovery. The energy devoted during the closing months of 
1933 to the completion of the mdustrial codes could not 
have been excelled. More than 200 codes had been adopted 
by the New Year, and it was believed that Big Business 
on the whole had accepted the plan and was prepared 
to work it. But Washington at this moment is the 
scene of a determined effort, by industrialists and the 
distributing trades, to bring about drastie changes in the 
code system. The President, moreover, is in grave 
trouble with respect to the time-limit that was officially 
set to the activities of the Civil Works Administration, 
through which some 4,000,000 people have been put to 
work on good minimum rates of pay. The guaranteed 
period was only till the Ist of May, and the President 
has been insistent that the time-limit must be observed. 
But it manifestly eannot be. There is no possibility that: 
the city and other local governments will be able, two 
or three months hence, to take away from 4,000,000 
men and women the C.W.A. jobs that have kept them from 
destitution and despair. The C.W.A., obviously, must be 
maintained, together with the A.A.A. (Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration) and the many other costly 
and elaborate departments of the national recovery 
policy. It is an alarming prospect for the American 
taxpayer, who during the coming spring will be brought 
to realize that a stupendous New Deal for a population 
of 325,000,000 people cannot be launched without a 
corresponding plan for the redistribution of the national 
meome, 

Yet it remains true, 
of the present stage, 


even amid the gathering difliculties 
that the people as a whole stand 
behind the President and for the New Deal. But it is 
obvious that hostility in Congress is growing, the regular 
political opposition is being organized through a reviving 
Republican party, and the Press will be increasingly for- 


Mr. Roosevelt’s First Year 
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midable. Powerful sections of the financial and busine 
worlds are already arrayed against the President, Forget 
ful of the appalling character of the economie erisis in 
1932-3, they are asserting that the forces of norng| 
recovery were beginning to operate before Mr, Roosevelt 
took command, while they argue that Canada and 
Britain have made substantial recovery without syp. 
mitting to dictatorship or resorting to the costly and 
perilous expedients of an N.R.A. But the Opposition to 
Mr. Roosevelt will need to discover more solid ground thay 
this. Even if it were true, which clearly it is not, that the 
National Government had left British industry ang 
commerce alone, the argument would have no relevane 
to the American situation of 1933. No party and no 
interest in the United States could challenge the 
President's statement that the American people wer 
demanding action from Washington. And, given ay 
activist Government, what alternatives were open to it 
ina national collapse so catastrophic that one-fifth of the 
American people were in urgent need of relief? The new 
policy could not be merely an expansion of the federal 
doles initiated by the Hoover Government. It could not 
be the approach to a system of State Socialism, for the 
suggestion of any such break with the American tradition 
would have been fantastic. Nor, in the spring of 1933, 
Was it conceivable that Mr. Roosevelt could base the 
policy of his Administration on the assumption that the 
American system was still, as Mr. Hoover used to declare, 
* fundamentally sound,” and that the field must be lett 
clear for the normal operations of the great industrialists 
and financiers. The mere mention of any such negation 
of government is sufficient. Mr. Roosevelt was com. 
mitted to an activist policy, and to a policy which could 
be expounded and defended as falling within the consti: 
tutional system and aceording with the American 
tradition, 

At the close of his first year the President occupies a 
position unapproached by that of any head of a demo- 
eratic country. He enjoys a personal prestige to which 
there is no parallel in the history of the United States, 
He has the advantage of an extraordinary physical and 
nervous endowment. The conquest in his own person 
of a cruel disability—an achievement of character and 
will only now being fully understood and honoured 
by the multitude of his fellow-citizens—has given hin 
a power of  self-command altogether beyond _ price. 
Mr. Roosevelt is never heard to bewail the crushing 
burdens of exalted office. He carries them with lightnes 
and_ resilience, while he continues to display in his 
messages to Congress the unruffled calm of a statesman 
who, at all events as regards his methods and his main 
objectives, has his eyes on a definite goal and sees the 
path to it clearly marked. It is not to be assumed thal 
through the 1934 session of Congress he ean repeat the 
astounding successes of 1933. The President hims¢i 
can be under no illusion regarding the problems thi 
await him—in the field of currency policy, in the de 
velopment or reform of the new administrative depart: 
ments. in the coming revelation—almost inevitable ® 
it is—of the disappointing results of his heroic attempt 
to create employment and to force recovery by a policy 0 
lavish spending. The character and degree of his sucees 
must be problematic until the hour of proof. Meanwhil 
his policy and effort are being followed with admit 
tion and sympathy by every government and_ peopl 
who still cling to the principles of political and soci! 
freedom. 
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eE7OUR petitioncrs, as the representatives of the 
Y unemployed men and women in the country 
and of the thousands of hunger marchers: who have 
# arrived in London, humbly desire . . .’’---such 
he opening words of the admirably phrased petition 
Mr. McGovern asked leave to present to the House 
of Commons from the unemployed marchers. The day 
pefore columns of these men had started from resting 
places in the suburbs, and marched sombrely behind 
tattered banners to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments, their show of bravery strengthened by 


ow 
p were t 
which 


junds of untired London sympathizers; and in due 
course they converged on Hyde Park, where orators 
fom various platforms addressed groups of enthusiasts 
and the casual, curious crowd that gathers there to see 
the sights. The marchers had come from Scotland, 
‘from the North of England, from the Midlands, from 
the West. Some of them had been weeks on the road. 
they had not been hungry on the way, for at every town 
at which they stopped relief agencies or well-disposed 
local residents had seen to it that they did not lack shelter, 
food and warmth. Some of them probably carried with 
them a fiery zeal for their ostensible cause, but more 
Everything 
They were 


of them hardly knew why they were there. 
jad been planned and organized for them. 
unemployed; they had grounds enough for protest 
against the scheme of things ; and at the least this march, 
though by no means a jaunt, would be a relief from the 
jnonotony of workless existence in a dingy city. 
They met with sympathy, of course. Persons 
saw them or helped them at many places on the way 
have set on record their impressions, They were decent, 
well-behaved, grateful, and comparatively cheerful -- 
scarcely the stuff out of which revolutions are made 
less like that, indeed, than might have been desired 
if one were looking for evidence of a stern morale. But 
it was what they stood for that mattered to the 
they represented (in the words of the petition) 


> 


who 


organizers 
“the unemployed who are enduring such great hardships.’ 
The promoters, at least, knew exactly what they were 
about, They had plans, policies, fixed objectives, and 
for most of them the men who could be persuaded to 
undertake the dreary march were no more than blind 
intraments of their campaign. But the organizers 
themselves were divisible into two classes. The initiators 
of the scheme were of the Communist Party, and for 
them the march was only one item in the general plan 
to stir up discontent at any and every opportunity, 
to arouse indignation and class anger, and thus to 
prepare the way for Social Revolution. It was a minor 
nove in the war against Capitalism. Others, not avowed 
lommunists, saw in the hunger march an opportunity 
to advertise the grievances of the unemployed and 
tilist the sympathy of the public with a view to 
strengthening the agitation against the Unemployment 
Bill and the Means Test. The official Labour Party 
and the Trades Unions protested against the march, 
They knew well enough that the problem of unemploy- 
ment is not a simple matter that can be solved by 
; that such methods would not have 
a particle of influence on the Government; that it 
would not be creditable to a responsible organization to 


spectacular parades ; 


persuade handfuls of men to diminish their chances of 


work by absenting themselves on such an errand ; and 
that the main body of’ self-respecting unemployed 
would never consent to put themselves in a position 
“much like that of beggars exposing their sores for the 
ommiseration of the crowd. 





The Hunger Marchers 


We do not say that that was the intention of the 
men who took part; they probably had thought little 
about the meaning of their action. But we do say that 
it was not fair to the main body of the unemployed to 
suggest that their tremendous claims can be expressed 
by such means as that. How far short this poor little 
demonstration fell of conveying to the imagination of 
onlookers the immensity of the problem ! 
it had been possible to organize a procession of the 
unemployed, and present to the 
view of well-to-do Londoners the spectacle of the real 
thing —such a procession of the actual millions of workless 
men, women and children as would beggar description 
and banish the possibility of smug acquiescence. What 
was actually shown had indeed its profound element 
of pathos, but- for those who saw these sad little com- 
panies of men marching with docility behind policemen 
to the platforms of their fire-breathing leaders the pathos 


Supposing 


over-complaisant 


was sharpened by the keen edge of tragic irony. 

None the less those who have been incredulous about 
the effects of a demonstration of grievances 
weak demonstration —have over-stated a case, The public 
have been far from indifferent unaffected. The 
evocation of sympathy for a few men must in many cases 


even a 
or 


have increased their imaginative appreciation of the 
evil plight of many men, and strengthened in them the 
But when 
such sympathizers turn to the organizers of this unem- 


conviction that not enough is being done. 


ploved march, or, for that matter, to the official Labour 
Party itself, they are inevitably struck by the fact that 
the main attention is directed not to the question of 
remedying the disease, but merely of minimizing the 
This march was ostensibly in the interests 
of the unemployed. The only real solution of their 
problem is the provision of work. Yet hear the 
petitioners talking mainly about the Means Test, the 
Anomalies Act, the cuts in benefit, and the grievance of 
The majority 


symptoms, 


we 


unemployment pay being less than wages. 
of people know well that agitation such as this, even in 
so far as it might be justifiable in itself, contributes 
nothing to the solution of the supreme problem, which is 
that of putting the whole country on its fect again so 
that it can set men to work at good wages and leave an 
adequate margin for the residuum of unemployed. 
This end is not to be attained either by revolution 
such as some Socialists and all Fascists desire, nor by 
panic measures to which a weak Labour Government 
would be likely to resort. Yet the that 
ameliorative action is too slow remains. Something of 
the revolutionary spirit is needed without the revolution, 
seme of the enthusiasm of popular emotion without its 
unreason and panic. The leaders of the National Govern- 
ment are not in the least unaware of the existence of the 
crisis or the fact that they are called upon to be the heroes 
of the situation. They have done much during their two 
and a half vears of office. 
legislative and executive action than most Cabinets of 
We know that it is not easy for the great 


conviction 


They have moved faster in 


modern times. 
machine of government to move to its end with the swift- 
ness and agility which seems so easy to the mob orator 
who knows no obstacles but words. And yet with some 
clearing of the decks for action and cleansing of the mind 
from prejudices much might be done at once that is 
clamouring to be done. The basis of all British trades, 
the coal-mining industry, is hindered from functioning 
with even moderate efficiency because the acknowledged 
remedies neglected. It is difficult to 
President Roosevelt tolerating the continuance of the 


are imagine 
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coal muddle. It is the same with iron and steel. The 
requisites of reorganization are well known to all the best 
brains in the industry ; but up to now the Government 
has shrunk from coercion. Strong measures in these 
two directions alone would have profound cffects on 
British industry as a whole. They are examples only. 


a 
There is also cotton. There is housing. In facing fy 
reaching, curative measures the Government js slow : 
all governments are apt to be slow ;_ but we live in q tiny 
when it is dangerous to be slow, when that cold reason 
which plans the means will succeed only if it has behing 
it the driving power of a Crusade. 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


HE Cabinct shuffle rumours owe a good deal, no doubt 
to the Lobby Correspondents’ resourcefulness in 
speculation, and it is a little difficult to discover exactly 
what their starting-point. was—for there was_ pretty 
obviously some motive force behind the bright discovery 
by The Times last Saturday that Sir John Simon's speech 
on blackshirts and other shirts at Glasgow had qualified 
him supremely for a transfer to the Home Office. From 
that all the ingenious ideas about the coming general 
post (most of them really rather old ideas) sprang. It 
is true no*doubt that one or two important changes 
would produce a crop of consequential changes, but 
the one or two important changes, according to my 
information, are themselyes some way off yet. What 
is being talked of in quarters where it is worth while 
to listen is the assumption of the Premiership by Mr. 
Baldwin, who would quite certainly prefer Lord Halifax 
to anyone else at the Foreign Office. That would be 
an admirable appointment—I should say the best possible 
but vacancics have to be created before they can be 
filled, the process is not always so simple, as Sir 
John Simon has just shown. 
* C *k * 


and 


Lord Tyrrell’s resignation of the Paris Embassy was 
not unexpected to those who knew how precarious his 
health has been for the past year, though the announce- 
ment has come a little earlier than was looked for. 
Lord Tyrrell has unquestionably been a conspicuous 
success at Paris, for his @ priort sympathy tor the French 
point of view, which he shared with Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, enabled him to exercise a considerable influence 
at the Quai D°Orsay.  Ilis would 
put the matter in the other way, and say that he reilected 
the French point of view far too much, but I think they 
wrong. His long experience at the Foreign Office 
gave him a wide outlook and an observer with special 
opportunities for judging has called him, like Briand, 
‘a great European.” He has certainly worked 
lessly and effectively to keep this country and France 
from drifting apart Sir 
Clerk, who is to succeed, after a very brief tenure of 
the Embassy at Brussels, is of a different type, the 
ofiicial diplomat de carriére, but with a distinctly less 
marked personality than Ilis_ pro- 
fessional competence is well proved. 

* * * * 


critics, of course, 


are 


CecAls- 


over disarmament. George 


his predecessor. 


The Hunger Marchers’ demonstration as I saw it was 
an impressive but dispiriting event. The spectacle, 
for example, of the friendly and almost paternal police- 
men riding at the head of cach contingent of the forces 
of subversion, and shepherding the marchers to their 
places, had in it something at once ironical and familiar, 
The behaviour of the crowds, was, as every eye-witness 
testified, admirable. As a matter of fact the 

helligerent-looking and down-and-out group I 
noticed on Sunday turned out to be the Oxford Uni- 
There was all the look of revolu- 
very likely —about 
them. Actually British Communists, I believe, are 
edging to the Right rather than the Left, in’ the 
hope of carrying snore of the 1.L.P. school with them. 


has 
most 


versity contingent. 


tionaries— parlour revolutionaries, 


A friend of mine who got an irregular entry to the Coune] 
of Action meeting in Bermondsey Town Hall the dy 
before the Hyde Park demonstration brought ayay 
one fixed impression, that the Communists of the oldg 
generation there were thoroughly seandalized at the 
comparative moderation of their juniors. 

x * * ~ 

Many hard things have been said about propagands, 
but when it takes the form of mutual laudation, as js tj 
he its réle henceforward as between Germany and Poland, 
the mouth of the critic is as it were stopped with honey. 
Nothing, so far as it goes, could be better than the resolve 
of the two countries to use the publicity agencies coy. 
manded by their governments (which means in effect 
all publicity agencies) for speaking well of one anothe 
and promoting mutial understanding. If that practi 
were extended world peace would soon be placed on , 
solid basis. But the extension might begin at home. |f 
Germany went on to sing the praises of Dr. Dollfus 
and his government, and Poland to say all the good it 
could of Lithuania, belief in the value and sincerity 
of the new move would be immensely stimulated. At the 
moment apparently Germany is to radiate balm to the 
east and venom to the south-cast. 

& * * * 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s statement on the 
question of prayers for rain is worded with scrupulous 
care. Dr. Lang points to the existence of a prayer for 
rain in the Book of Common Prayer, aflirms that “it 
is a natural and right instinct of religion that in sue) 
times of anxiety men should lay their needs before God,” 
end explains that he does not think it advisable to 
appoint any special day of prayer. The majority of 
devout Churchmen today, I imagine, do not. conceiy 
of a God who arranges rain and drought in different 
regions day by day, and while believing profoundly 
in prayer they would not pray for changes in natura 
laws—or what are called natural laws. At the sane 
time there is a large minority which does believe that 
prayer may bring rain. The Archbishop, I shoul 
suppose, is of the former school, but his statement is 
such as to commend itself equally to the latter. 

* * x * 

I am watching with interest and an instinctive syn 
pathy the fight of the inhabitants of Bedford Square, 
against the London Passenger ‘Transport — Boarl 
which proposes to run trolley-"buses along the wes 
side of the square. If I lived in Bedford Square I shoul 
feel precisely as the residents there do, and their cay 
for the preservation of this perfect specimen of Georgia 
symmetry from riotous intrusion is strong. But th 
L.P.T.B. no doubt has a case. The provision of efficient 
through transport facilities is an important matter. 
and if the adoption of the Bedford Square route cai 
be proved to make for substantially more efficiency 
than any other then private interests cannot be allowe: 
indefinitely to bar the way. It is that conflict of two 
types of interest which gives the question a more that 
local importance. In this case the proof of the nee 
must be more than ordinarily decisive, and I hope # 
will not be, JANUS. 
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- Germany’s Handling of Unemployment 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 
[Mr, Greenwood’s next article in this series will deal with Socialism and the Workers in Germany. | 


\ his last report, the British Commercial Counsellor 
[ in Berlin pointed out that one of the principal 
features differentiating Nazi Germany from a democratic 
capitalistic State like Great Britain was that political, 
cultural and moral ideals were put before economic 
ficiency. It is on these grounds that the Nazis, who have 
jn gereral substituted Duties for the Rights of Man, 
emphasize one right —the right to work. In this respect 
they have scored their greatest success. At the end 
of “January, 1933, registered unemployed totalled 
4073000. The corresponding figure for 1934 was 
9774,000. The conscientious officials who assisted my 
studies at the Reich Statistical Office were obviously 
incapable of artistic cooking, and the only important 
reservation necessary is due to about 200,000 men on relief 
works or in labour camps at the beginning of 1933 having 
heen taken out of the figures and counted as employed. As 
for dismissed ‘* Marxists ” and Jews, they get the dole and 
are included in the statistics—if they apply for it. The 
net reduction of about 2,000,000 is corroborated by an 
approximately corresponding rise in the employment 
figures of the Health Insurance Offices. It has been 
achieved in part by using Government credit to stimulate 
employment, in part by a general drive under the direc- 
tion of the Nazi Party, and in part by a genuine business 
recovery. 

The Government measures fall under three main heads 
tax reductions, subsidized or State public works, and 
direct subsidies to private individuals or firms. Under 
the first head may be mentioned the abolition of the 
motor horsepower tax, tax exemption for renewals and 
fixed capital investments out of profits, and Income Tax 
allowances for householders employing up to three 
domestic servants. Most important under the second 
head are the great arterial road project and loans or 
subsidies for public works carried out by local authori- 
ties. The third head includes assistance in building small 
houses for personal occupation and for householders reno- 
yating their properties or sub-dividing them into small 
flats (intended to maintain winter employment in the 
building trade), and subsidies for land settlement and for 
peasants taking on young people for training on the land. 
Many of these measures are extensions of policies initiated 
under Papen and Briining, but the Nazis have speeded 
them up considerably. 

There were certain novel features, such as payment 
additional to the normal dole in kind or by certificates to 
purchase specified goods, but at the Ministry of Labour 
Iwas told that it had been found more satisfactory to 
give equal cash payment at the standard rate for equal 
work, Purchase certificates are now chiefly used for 
the famous marriage loans and for special relief to the 
needy (winter help and the like), An exception to 
payment at the standard rate is, of course, the labour 
camp system, which has chiefly an educational value and 
does not play a large part in the employment schemes. ‘The 
personnel has only risen by 50,000 to 230,000 during the 
year, Against this, subsidized publie works have absorbed 
about 370,000, the assisted building trade over 100,000, 
and the land training scheme 150,000, The total employ- 
ment created by all these measures cannot be for much 
less than 1,000,000 persons. 

The principal objects of the Nazi propaganda campaign 
begun in the summer were, firstly, to overcome the 
inertia of local authorities and private citizens, to induce 
everybody to do his bit towards increasing employment, 





and, secondly, to spread the available employment a; 
widely as possible. The new Germany probably thinks 
more about the unemployed than any other coantry in 
the world. Ali kinds of methods have been used. 
Employers have told me that they were practically 
compelled to refrain from dismissals; many directors 
and managers were induced to accept much lower 
salaries and the reductions were used to enlarge the staff, 
features which had a certain justification in view of the 
dismissal mania of the economy period. For spreading 
employment the chief means were reduction of working 
hours, prohibition of overtime, elimination of supplemen- 
tary earnings by employed people and of black labour by 
dole recipients, the substitution of male for female labour 
when women were married or had other means of support, 
and replacement when feasible of machinery by manual 
labour, The Ministry of Labour admitted that local rivalry 
and excessive zeal had produced many hard cases and 
uneconomic features, which it was doing its best ts 
remedy, but it claimed that the united effort secured 
had been well worth while. 

Although the Minister of Ezon- ics said in an 
optimistic speech that about two-thirds of the recovery 
noticeable last autumn was “natural” and only one- 
third due to the “ artificial” measures deseribed, it 
seems obyious that the latter are responsible for con- 
siderably more than half the unemployment reduction. 
But there are none the less distinct signs of business 
improvement. In the industrial districts I visited 
confidence is obviously returning. Now that the turmoil 
of the revolution is over and Hitler has made it clear 
that modification of the cconomie system will be a very 
gradual process, the mainspring of private enterprise 

entrepreneur initiative —has begun to function. There 
is some revival of investment and a leading banker told 
me that most of the businesses he knew were spending 
their depreciation allowances instead of hoarding them. 
Company results show an improvement ; the efforts made 
during the prolonged depression are having their effect. 
Most statistics of production and distribution are up, 
Even the revenue is coming in more freely. 

Three prominent members of the able but fundament- 
ally orthodox team to whom Hitler has—tor the preset t 
entrusted the direction of economic affairs, D-. 
Schacht and Herren Schinitt and Keppler, all assured me 
that the Government employment programme was only 
intended to provide the initial stimulus ; it was hoped that 
reviving private enterprise, subject to a certain amount 
and control, would in’ time 
They were admittedly drawing 
recovery would so improve the 
position of the Treasury that interest and amortization 
of the loans should present no serious difficulty. As for 
* reflation,” Dr. Sehacht repudiated the very word. 
Purchasing power theories are anathema to him and he 
will be the last to abandon what has been unkindly 
called the “insolvency gold He 1s still 
keeping a tight hold on the money-bags-—his new open- 
market policy of purchasing Government securities has 


of centralized planning 
absorb the unemployed. 
bills on the future, but a 
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been very cautious. Moreover spending is not at a great 


rate; it has been carefully devised with the sole idea of 
producing the maximum employment at the minimum 
expense, and the total the about 
£200,000,000, will be spread over several years. And 
although Dr. Schacht told that he was ready to 
grant credit for any sound business, he does not as vet 
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encourage the ‘banks to expand their loans. Indeed, a 
certain deflationary pressure seems to be kept up on 
private enterprise as a counterweight to Government 
spending—the very reverse of the British policy. 

Despite the revolution, caution in economic matters 
still reigns in the Wilhelmstrasse. Herr Schmitt gave 
me the reason when I asked him why a movement which 
had put forward such unorthodox financial ideas as 
National Socialism was not emulating the expansive 
policy of President Roosevelt. What America, bound- 
lessly rich in raw materials and gold reserves, could 
easily afford, might well ruin Germany, with her pre- 
carious balance of international payments. He pinned 
his hopes to a world revival of trade and repudiated 
extreme “ autarchy,” making the reasonable assertion 
that Germany’s efforts to dispense with imports had 
been foreed upon her by declining exports and heavy 
debts. 


Christianity and Citizenship 


SSS 


The related problems of international trade anq debts 
thrown particularly into the limelight by the Jayne 
trade figures, which show an import surplus for the fir 
time since 1930, are still the keys to the Cemmen 
economy, as they have been since the War, Given 
world recovery, for which the richer, creditor, Nations 
must be chiefly responsible, a somewhat modified form 
of the existing economic system should prove ¢lagi, 
enough to re-employ the German people and pay thei 
foreign debts. Without it, the paramount necessity of 
finding work is likely to render necessary a far greater 
degree of “ autarchy,” financial unorthodoxy and public 
control than Hitler’s present advisers contempht, 
Here, as elsewhere, the Nazis are opportunist, Biy 
Business, considerably tamed, is on trial. Radical Nazie 
who are anything but satisfied with the economic change 
hitherto introduced, have told me that they are waitin > 
for it to fail. ; 
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By JOHN MAUD (Dean of University College, Oxford) 


[The concluding article in the series “ Christianity and Conduct” (of which this is one) will appear in next wees 
The writer is Major J. R. Bellerby and the subject “* Christianity and the Use of Money.” 


SPECTATOR. 
OW ought my behaviour as a citizen to be affected 
by the fact that I profess to be a Christian, and 
how is my duty as a Christian affected by the fact that 
I am a citizen? The citizen’s business is to build the 
best political structure possible, and to work whatever 
political structure there is in such a way that the least 
il and the most good comes of it; and these are not 
separate duties, to be performed at different times and 
in different ways, but two aspects of a single continuous 
endeavour. Delcatism and over-confidence are the two 
chief dangers which a citizen has to avoid; and of 
defeatism there are various kinds. The political situation, 
you may say, is far too complex for me to understand, 
and on much too big a seale for any action of mine to 
affect it. Besides, legislation is always in the interest of 
the stronger, and it is mere cant to talk about justice, 
or suggest, especially when the political institutions of 
2 country are nominally democratic, that a citizen ought 
to seck any other interest than that of his group. On 
the other hand, the citizen who succumbs to the danger 
of unrealistic optimism believes that State-action by 
itself can effect the transition from injustice to justice ; 
it is ridiculous, he argues, to expect any group to surrender 
a privilege except to superior foree, and coercion must 
therefore be accepted as the only means of progress. 
Further, he knows for certain what justice demands, 
and those who disagree with him are interested parties 
and must be liquidated. 
How much can Christianity help the citizen to steer 
a middle course between defeatism and over-confidence ? 
Kor some who profess Christianity the dangers seem 
rather to be intensified than diminished. Christianity 
is concerned, they say, with the personal relationship 
of one man with another. Since the State has to do 
with things of this world and the Christian with things 
of another, the State’s standard of values is quite 
independent of the Christian’s ; moreover, the State’s 
method is foree, and the Christian’s method love. —The 
result of such argument is that the citizen who professes 
to be a Christian despises political action as unworthy 
of his high calling, and believes that the State’s purposes 
can be achieved without foree or the other disadvantages 
of political action, simply by the personal neighbourliness 
which he sets himself to practise. 
On the other hand, if a citizen identifies the Christian 
‘gospel with the programme of One: or other ef the 


St 


political parties, he becomes more dangerously over. 
confident than ever. He may argue, for instance, that 
a doctrine of Communism is implicit in the New Testy. 
ment, and that every Christian worthy of the nan 
must therefore join the revolutionaries; or he may 
deduce from the anti-God propaganda of the Communist 
that the only spiritual home for an honest Christian j 
some <Anti-Communist League. In cither ease, ly 
becomes more dogmatie and dictatorial than if he hai 
not professed to be a Christian. 

By professing Christianity the citizen undertakes tof 
run these risks, and he believes that none of them ar 
unavoidable. For his faith is based on two compl: 
mentary aflirmations concerning the life and death o 
Christ. On the Cross, he believes, Christ demonstrated 
that, if man so chooses, nothing can separate him from 
God ; further, since the good life consists in communion 
with God, no environment, however terrible, can by P 
itself prevent the good life from being lived; and ith 
follows that no environment, however favourable, can 
by itself ensure the living of the good life. But at the 
same time he believes that it was only the sin of ma 
that made it necessary for Christ to manifest the goodnes 
of His life upon the Cross. And neither of these aflirm 
tions can he hold without the other. 

Consequently, while he refuses to believe that if only 
the structure of society were altered, men woull > 
necessarily be good, or even better than they are nov, — 
and though he is persuaded that even in the most cornip 
state man can realize the presence of God and baw 
eternal life abiding in him, yet he recognizes that he an > 
his fellow-men have failed in their duty so long as thkp 
social structure Jeads men into temptation and expos) 
them to unnecessary suffering. The mother of a laf 
family, who lives in a single room, with the mangle 1 
one corner and the coal piled in another, and yet compels F 
triumphantly with her environment, symbolizes to th) 
Christian these two aspects of his faith; and the mag: 
nificence of her performance in no way palliates th 
iniquity of man in asking so much of her. 

There are limits (in other words) both to the goof 
and to the evil that the State is capable of doing, for ™ 
institution can cither save a man the trouble of bei, 
born again, or separate him from the love of God. Buf 
there is much in both directions that the State ca 
do, and the State is. what men’ choose 0% 
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the Christian citizen must feel that his 


make | it, ’ a ene 
' and his Christianity are part and_ parcel 


citizenship 
of one another. | 
As each concrete set of circumstances presents him 


with a choice of action, he is faced with questions (such 
as whether to join this party or that, and whether to 
obey or disobey the latest order of the Government), 
which he can ask neither the Bible nor the Church to 
answer for him. But whatever his particular decisions 
from time to time may be, there are ways in which his 
Christianity will always tend to affect his political action. 
His consciousness (for example) of the contrast between 
what we are (with our conflicting interests and our 
limitations of heart and head) and what we could be, 
if we used our power to become the sons of God, should 
make complacency and over-confidence alike impossible ; 
and his faith in that power should prevent him from 
ever finally admitting defeat. But he will not imagine 
that the necessary changes can come without sacrifice, 
or that we can sacrifice what is not our own. He will 
be ready, then, to make sacrifices himself, and he will 
not be satisfied until all the groups and parties to which 
he belongs are so infected with the spirit of sacrifice that 
their leaders can be prepared, especially in time of conflict 
with weaker groups, to make sacrifices on behalf of the 
groups Which they represent. Nor will he claim divine 
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authority for his judgement, or the judgement of his 
group, about the immediate action to be taken by the 
State in the name of justice. Rather, he will be anxious 
to learn from those who disagree with him; and he will 
always regard it as a disaster, though sometimes an 
unavoidable one, if the political issue is so stated that in 
the end a minority of the electors (whether or not he is 
one of them himself) are forced to bow to a decision 
whose justice they are incapable of recognizing. 

Finally, while he continually strives to make the 
Jaws and policy of the State juster than they are, he 
will recognize that meanwhile, imperfect though the 
State is, it enables him to do much good that otherwise 
he could not do. Instead of regarding the tax-collector 
an an enemy and resenting the force which lies behind 
him, he will choose to co-operate and go the second mile 
with him, so that eventually State-action may achieve 
a quality which not even the wisest legislation can by 
itself secure. In conclusion, his sensitiveness to human 
need will not be dulled by his knowledge that the State 
provides one way of loving his neighbour. So far from 
merely leaving that neighbour to the Public Assistance 
Committee, he will be on the watch for every oppor- 
tunity of supplementing official action by those personal, 
unpremeditated acts of service which only the individual 
man or woman can do, 


Safe Milk for the Schools 


By Dr. G. S. WILSON * 


NDER the Education Act, 1921, a Local Authority 
has powers to provide meals, including milk, for 
children attending public elementary schools in its 
area. These powers are permissive, and no Local 
Authority is obliged to use them. A Children’s Minimum 
Committee, which met at the House of Commons on 
February 15th, put forward proposals urging the Govern- 
ment to make the use of these powers compulsory, 
and the Minister of Agriculture’s statement of policy 
last week concedes the justice of the principle. It 
was suggested that a daily ration of fresh milk should 
be made available for all children attending State-aided 
schools, and for younger children through the Public 
Health Department. Such a measure can hardly fail 
to receive widespread support from the lay public. 
Milk is recognized as an extremely valuable food, con- 
taining a well-balanced mixture of the proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, and mineral substances that are known 
to be necessary constituents of the human dietary. 
Careful observations by scientific workers have, morcover, 
demonstrated the favourable effect of extra milk on the 
general development and the mental and_ physical 
alacrity of growing children. 

But besides appealing to the layman, the proposals 
of the Minimum Committee will almost certainly receive 
the strong support of the medical profession—but only 
on one condition, namely, that the milk is pasteurized 
or boiled. Excellent as milk is as a food, its use in the 
raw state is attended by a certain amount of danger. 
No raw milk, however carefully produced, can be regarded 
as absolutely safe for human consumption. Enlightened 
medical opinion is surprisingly unanimous on this point. 
Let those who doubt this statement refer to the official 
publication on ‘ Bovine Tuberculosis in Man,” issued 
by the Ministry of Health ; to the report on Tuberculosis 
of Bovine Origin unanimously accepted by a widely 
representative committee called together by that inde- 
fatigable worker in the cause of hygiene, Miss Olga 


—___ 





* Dr. Wilson is Professor of Bacteriology as applied to Hygiene 
at the London School of Hygiene and ‘Tropical Medicine. 


Nethersole, R.R.C., of the People’s League of Health ; 
to the memorandum submitted by the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health to the committee on cattle diseases 
of the Keonomic Advisory Council; and to the dis- 
cussion before the Agricultural Section of the British 
Association at its Leicester meeting last September. 
This opinion is founded on very definite facts, the accuracy 
of which no responsible person has dared to challenge. 
Briefly, they are that a very considerable amount of 
disease in the human population is carried by milk ; 
that 2,000 persons, mainly children, die annually in 
England and Wales from tuberculosis of bovine origin; 
that at least 4,000 fresh cases of this disease occur each 
year; and that a number of outbreaks of other diseases, 
whose names I need not mention, have been traced to 
infected milk. 

There is also a very considerable unanimity of opinion 
that the only practicable means of rendering milk safe 
is to pasteurize or boil it immediately before use. With 
the advantages and disadvantages of pasteurization I 
am not concerned at the moment. I shall simply accept 
it as a measure regarded by the leading authorities of 
the medical profession as unavoidable. Its use in the 
United States of America and in Canada is widespread. 
In Toronto, where 99 per cent. of the milk supply is 
pasteurized, tuberculosis of bovine origin has ceased to 
exist, though it still occurs in other parts of the province 
of Ontario where much of the milk is consumed raw. 
There is very little doubt that if all liquid milk intended 
for human consumption in this country was adequately 
pasteurized, a similar beneficial result would follow, and 
the yearly toll of disease, deformity, and death would 
be abolished. 

The use of unbottled raw milk, which there is reason 
to believe it is intended to supply to the children, is 
therefore likely to receive the support of the medical 
profession only on the condition that the milk is 
pasteurized, or, in areas where this is impossible, that 
it is boiled before use. There is apparently no sound 
reason why this should not be done. The additional 
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cost will not be great, and in any case it is well worth 
paying as an insurance against disease. The principle 
is not new. Tor years the inhabitants of London, where 
about 95 per cent. of the milk is pasteurized, have been 
paying this trifling insurance, with extremely satisfactory 
results. To refuse to pay it is to condone the occurrence 
of quite unnecessary sickness and death. 

It may be wondered what objection can possibly be 
raised to the pasteurization or boiling of milk for the 
schools. ‘To explain this it is necessary to consider the 
subject from the commercial angle. The fact that there 
is a large surplus of liquid milk in the country, and that 
the Milk Marketing Board is anxious to dispose of it, 
leaves little doubt that the present move of the 
Minimum Committee, which has the support of the 
Board, is the first step in a “ Drink More Milk ” propa- 
yvanda campaign which is now being drawn up. It is, 
in fact, the thin edge of the wedge—very cleverly inserted. 
Few people, not fully acquainted with the menace of 
raw milk, will realize the danger of this initial move. 
If it is made successfully, and the school children are 
supplied with unbottled raw milk, it will be very difficult 
to resist any attempt in the future to prevent the flooding 
of the market with more milk of the same type. What 
is good enough for the children is good enough for the 
adults. 

It is extremely desirable that the Board in framing its 


SSS 
future policy should bear in mind its responsibilities 
towards the health of the community, and should seek 
the co-operation of the medical profession. From an 
economic point of view alone there are very real adyap, 
tages in its adoption of this course. Doctors all over 
the country are simply waiting for the provision of , 
clean, safe, milk supply to recommend its consumption 
on an increased scale. They constitute, in fact, ready. 
made publicity agents for the Board, who will do their 
work for nothing. At present their tongues are tied by 
the knowledge that a large proportion of the mik 
available is neither clean nor safe. 

What does the Board propose to do? _ Is it going to 
pay attention to the interests of the public health, anq 
work towards the eventual provision of clean milk, from 
healthy cows, rendered safe by pasteurization, and 
protected from subsequent contamination by delivery 
in sterilized bottles; or is it going to work for the 
economic advantage of the small producer-retailer by 
encouraging the sale of unbottled raw milk from diseased 
animals ? Its attitude towards the proposals of the 
Minimum Committee will serve as an excellent test case, 

To return to my main subject—milk for the school, 
Yes, by all means let us have it; but let us, in the 
interests of the children, at least insist that it shall be 
produced under cleanly conditions and rendered safe by 
adequate heat treatment. 


The Middle-Class Man’s Old Age 


By HAMILTON FYFE 


T has always surprised me that no proposal should 
have been made in the Samuel Smiles-ian Age, 
when thrift was preached with so much fervour, for 
a national thrift scheme to provide pensions all round. 
All sorts of institutions were set up to encourage a 
saving amongst ‘‘ the poor,” to safeguard people earning 
weekly wages against poverty in old age. I suppose it 
was thought that the rest could look after themselves, 
If they invested their money sensibly, they could be 
sure of an income giving them a fair return on their 
‘apital. If they liked to take a little risk, they might get 
a large return—or they might not. The usual advice 
to investors was ‘* Put your savings into sound debentures, 
if you are not satisfied with Government. securities.” 
That there could come a time when sensibly-invested 
money could fail to produce interest did not occur to 
comfortable Victorians. They felt confident everything 
would always be as things were then. 

We have moved today a long distance from that 
agreeable delusion. We know that the way of the investor 
is hard. We have seen careful folk lose their money. 
We have seen currencies lose part or all of their value and 
sweep sensible (that is, fixed income) investments away. 
Businesses, too, have been driven under, perhaps for no 
fault of the owners. So we get pitiful stories like that which 
the Unemployed Employer told in The Spectator last 
week, Those who once believed themselves secure know 
now they have no security. Many deny that security 
can be anything but an illusion. 

In the absolute sense, yes. That is truc, if we take 
into account cataclysms, social upheavals, financial earth- 
quakes. But none of us stop eating in the fear that we 
may be poisoned (though it does happen). None of us 
refuse to build houses because they may eatch fire. 
Those who want to be able to keep themselves when 
they are past work—or when they have had enough of it 

—cannot stop saving on the chance that revolution 
(as in Russia), or a currency panic (as in Germany), 
or a planned devaluation of curreney (as in France 


and Belgium), may wipe out their investments or reduce 
them by four-fifths. 

But if we are to go on saving, what are we to do with 
our money ? Certainly we can buy through insurance 
companies attractive annuities. Starting at an early 
age—at birth, if we select far-sighted parents—we can 
secure incomes for our declining years. Favourable 
terms are offered on many sides. But how many young 
people take advantage of those terms ? Further ther 
is this to be considered. Numbers of pcople fight shy 
of annuities, like to feel they will have something to 
leave. Voluntary thrift is well provided for, as fa 
as it goes. But does it go far enough? It has for 
long while seemed to me not only desirable but necessary 
that there should be a State system of Pensions for all, 
so that nobody, as long as the State endures, shall he 
destitute—as that Unemployed Employer and _ his 
family are. 

Of course a contributory system, for to propose any other 
would at present be futile. Equally of course, a com- 
pulsory system. A small contribution everybody would 
have to pay. Parents would pay for their childre 
from the time of their birth until they began to eam 
for themselves. No exemption of any kind would b 
allowed. 
pay as much as they cared and could afford to invest; 


and the more they put in, the more they would take out 


in the form of pensions, when the time came. The 
scheme might be worked, as Health Insurance is, throug) 
private societies or companies. I 
prefer to sce the community work it directly, since the 
guarantee would be that of the whole nation. 


Above this small contribution people couli f 





should — naturally F 


There are any number of men and women (EF am on? F 


of them) who, if they had contributed to a Pension 


Scheme what they have throughout their lives sper! § 


on stocks and shares, would be receiving reasonably 


good incomes instead of looking back ruefully and secitt F 


how large a part of their investments has disappeare 
I was lunching a few years ago with some _ financié 
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magnates I said I thought the safest way to treat 
i ¢ aig “ 
A gs was to dig a hole and bury them. One of the 


savin, a 
sptains of company-direction —or should I say marshals ? 

Co > a . . ¥ 

_told me, “* You are quite right. How can small men, 


and amateurs at that. hope in their spare moments to 
hold their own against us who give all our time to it 
and have large resources ?” Tere is A, a doctor who 
Jooks over his investments every six months perhaps ; 
here is B, an engineer, employed mostly a road, who 
forgets what ventures he is in; here is C, a parson who 
takes his stockbroker’s advice; there is D, a retired 
colonel who fancies himself as a speculator—how is it 
possible for them to beat the professionals ? If shares 
are going up in value, they never hear of it until they 
have risen. If a company is doing badly, the first 
warning they get is a disastrous drop. 

When I think of the sums (large sums for m>) that I 
have lost in Canadian rails and other Dominion enter- 
prises, when I look at prices in the South American 
market and compare them with what I paid, when I 
recall the “ sound debentures ” that have been written 
down to a tiny fraction of their value (and apparently 
enabled companies to prosper once more after the storm), 


I feel inclined sometimes to regret that I saved. I 
might have put the money to such pleasant uses! Yet 
not to save is impossible for anyone with imagination 
or experience of life. If one were content to risk desti- 
tution oneself, there are others to be considered. Even 
if one were not married, and were ready to put head 
in gas Oven as soon as penury came on the scene, how 
wretched it would be to lack resources when age crept 
on, to be at the mercy of an employer or employers, 
to be foreed to endure hardships, humiliations ! 

If I were alone in my experience of investment losses, 
I should keep quiet about them. I should say to myself, 
‘*I must be a bigger fool than most men.” If I had 
speculated, played for big gains, gone into wild-cat 
enterprises, I should not publish my folly to my fellows. 
But as I find that everyone I know has had more or less 
the same experience; that some have lost all their 
savings; that many have suffered more heavily than I 
(having been less careful where they invested), I can 
treat this as a general, not a particular complaint. The 
remedy I have suggested, Pensions for All, would give 
everyone a subsistence, and could at will be made to 
yicld incomes of any size, according to contributions, 


Iraqi Encounter 


By NEMO 


HEN we woke up in the morning a corner of the 
tent was blowing up. Through it came a cold, 
rain-laden wind. Gusts of mist were giving way in 
patches to a drizzle. It seemed the break of a stormy 
day. 

The pale, early morning light threw up the desert 
hills on the horizon until they looked like mountains, 
The cold of night still gripped the limbs of human beings. 
One by one the men, silly with sleep and cold, went 
apart into the desert and then returning gathered at the 
camel-thorn fire for the black Arab coffee. By the 
time we had packed up our little camp the day had 
changed a little for the better and a watery sun was 
glistening on the flat, wet desert. 

In January one almost invariably has trouble in the 
starting of cars, however carefully they are protected 


by wraps at night. The men pushed them out. They 
pushed them further. At last their engines, after 


preliminary coughs, were humming steadily. 

As we started our little convoy across the desert once 
more, the sun came out. The mountains of the morning, 
bereft of the pale, slanting light of dawn, had sunk to 
mere hills, and soon, at midday, would sink to mounds 
swimming in a mirage. 

By 11 o’clock we were coming into the post of Rutba, 
400 miles from anywhere, but complete with electric 
light, ice in summer, and clear, filtered water. It is a 
useful refilling post. In front of the great double doors 
of the fort was a knot of Iraqis near three Iraqi 
aeroplanes of their Air Force. Something in the way 
they stood and were grouped close together in conference 
made us anxious. 

“A greeting,” we began. “ Is there anything wrong ? ” 

“To you a greeting.” They had lost their British 
Squadron Leader since yesterday evening. He had gone 
ahead of them into Rutba on his way from Egypt in the 
King’s “Puss Moth” acroplane, but never arrived, 
although they had seen him a few miles back on the 
track, 

“. .. We searched near Rutba this morning, but 
there is nothing to be seen.” 

“Have you told Baghdad ? ” 

* Not yet.” 


Then and there a search began that was to last four 
days, and was to involve the French Air Force, the 
British and the Iraqi Forces, some sixty acroplanes, 
several companies of armoured cars and desert police ; 
Bedouin Shaikhs on their fastest riding camels, oil 
company Officials in their Buick cars, and civilians in 
passing convoys; and all without success. Cunningly 
the desert conceals what it wills. So smugly open, and 
yet so full of hidden stream beds in shadow, of dells 
and hollows, it is. By the fourth night there seemed 
little chance of finding the pilot alive. Thirst by now 
must have brought him near his end. The good luck 
which God allots to erring individuals is more sparingly 
given to organizations, confident in their man-made 
perfection. All.that perfection, in this case any way, 
was brought to nought. Next day a flea-ridden, ragged 
boy, riding a camel fast, appeared from over the horizon. 
From next his brown chest he produced a scribbled note. 

** Will some one please take notice of this, my masters, 
if your honours are not too engaged ? ” 

It was a note from the missing pilot. 

In the evening light, the desert plain with the hills in 
shadow seemed to be laughing at us, laughing at the 
organized westerners whose tails it yet could twist. 
They were too busy now to notice that smirk. 

With a roar one of the great transport aircraft soared 
into the air carrying in it the desert youth as guide, a 
doctor, wireless, and everything needed in such a case 
as this. Was our imagination overdrawn after these 
days of suspense? It did seem, as the shadows lengthened, 
as if the smirk we had seen was surely growing, growing 
into an carsplitting grin, on the face of those cracked 
hillsides. 

Slowly the aircraft sunk to earth to ask its way 
of some Bedouin, the desert boy Fulaijan having long 
ago succumbed to air sickness. The aireraft did not 
rise again that day. With a broken tail skid it leant 
drunkenly into the sand and, as darkness fell, there was 
a faint rumble of thundery laughter from the hills. 

Before the dawn another aircraft set out to try once 
more and having picked up poor sick Fulaijan, found 
the missing pilot. Round round above him the 
aircraft circled, waiting for a bearing by wireless from 


and 
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Traq. There was seme unaccountable delay. Not for How “man Friday” had sat in the aircraft in the King’s 


one moment did the pilot cease to look up. His stubbly 
beard of four days growth could be seen, and beside 
him, poking at their meagre morning fire, his God-sent 
companion of the desert, his man Friday. At last the 
aircraft was able to come down. At last they were 
able to hear the story, how poor old Haizan Ibn Hablan 
of the Anaza befriended him, and stayed beside him 
even when his tribe were forced by grazing needs to 
move away, and had sent off the boy Fulaijan with a 
note. Later we heard how they had shared his poor 
meals, and how for warmth they slept against the camels. 


Scottish Fish and 


By SETON 


TEAM trawlers are fishing vessels which eatch chiefly 
white fish inhabiting the sea bottom, by means of 
a trawl net which is dragged slowly along the floor of the 
ocean. They are powerful, seaworthy vessels, able to 
eruise far from their home ports, and they steam north 
to the fishing grounds off northern Norway, Iceland, 
south Greenland, and even Spitsbergen. Others trawl 
in our home waters. To protect the interests of our in- 
shore fishermen the British Government permits no 
trawler to fish within three miles of the coast or of the 
nearest island. The Bill now before Parliament, and 
called the Illegal Trawling Act, is to increase the present 
inadequate penalties imposed on trawlers convicted of 
fishing within the three-mile limit. Seotland, and 
especially the west of Scotland, is greatly interested in 
this new Bill. The question of in-shore trawling is not 
a new one, but the raids by trawlers within the three-mile 
limit have so largely inereased during recent years that 
public attention has been drawn at last to this illegal 
practice. 

During the past three months two Fleetwood trawlers 
by their behaviour in west Highland waters have aroused 
public indignation. In the darkness of a winter night 
near the close of the year 1933, TI.M. Fishery Patrol 
‘Doon’ detected a trawler fishing within the three-mile 
limit off the island of Vatersay in the Outer Hebrides. 
The trawler was boarded, and was given the order to 
proceed to Stornoway, and a leading seaman of the 
‘Doon’ was placed in charge of her. The trawler 
disobeyed the cruiser’s order, and signalled instead 
that she was proceeding to her home port of Fleetwood, 
in Lancashire. The patrol vessel was no faster than 
the trawler, and a long pursuit of over three hundred 
miles ensued. It was not, indeed, till Fleetwood had 
been reached that the trawler was caught and brought 
back to Stornoway. The expense of that long pursuit 
of several hundred miles out of the British 
taxpayer's pockets ! 

The second case was tried in the Sheriff Court of 
Stornoway, in the Outer Hebrides, in January, A 
trawler was detected fishing within the three-mile limit 
off the Lewis coast at 2 a.m. and, although called upon 
by the fishery cruiser to stop by (1) searchlight, (2) lamp, 
(3) rounds of gunfire, (4) flag, and (5) megaphone at close 
range, she ignored all these signals, and the pursuit 
continued at the British taxpayer's expense from 2 a.m. 
until the late afternoon, first along the shore of the 
Minch and subsequently into the open Atlantic, past the 
Butt of Lewis. During the pursuit the crew of the 
trawler were masked and her fishing number and port of 
registry were obscured by a coating of thick oil, which a 
disguised man constantly renewed. The trawler was 
convicted by the Sheriff, and the maximum penalties 
were imposed, 


comes 


chair and said, “ Eh walla, of Kingly comfort to the 
behind indeed.” 

To old Haizan was given £25 in Indian notes and 
the old man asked “for £5 gold instead”; months 
later he came down into Iraq and had his portrait mag, 
and was taken to sce the King in his Palace. And tow 
at night at the coffee hearths in the black tents of th, 
Anaza you may hear the story of how Haizan ang 
Fulaijan did what all the King’s aeroplancs and al] the 
King’s men could not do, in saving a British Office 
from the desert death. 


English Trawlers 


Despite the general public indignation, a strony 
agitation has been initiated by the trawler-owners against 
the increased penalties of the new Bill on the ground 
that they would penalize skippers who honestly believe) 
themselves to be outside the three-mile limit, and had 
been carricd inshore by ocean currents. From my owy 
observations I can show that, in my own district at alj 
events, this iHegal trawling is deliberate. The district 
is the north-west of Skye, the illegal trawling-ground 
the mouth of Loch Snizort, ‘and the season early spring, 
Loch Snizort at its mouth is six miles wide, and as the 
Ascrib Islands lie near the mouth of the loch, the whol 
of the loch is obviously an area within the three-mile 
limit. In early spring large shoals of cod enter Loch 
Snizort to spawn, and each year trawlers, chiefly from 
the English fishing port of Fleetwood, steam into the 
loch, and trawl] within the three mile limit. At first 
this trawling was done chiefly at night, but during the 
last few years the trawlers have worked openly by day, 
Besides the great number of cod which are trawled on 
their spawning-beds the trawlers must do great damage 
to the spawn of the fish. I have seen as many as three 
trawlers in broad daylight trawling in Loch Snizort and 
because of the wide outlook from my house I am able 
to follow their movements with, or without, a telescope. 

Near the mouth of the loch is the small crofting and 
fishing township of Camus Mor. One evening, in March, 
1932, three boats from Camus Mor set their long lines 
at the mouth of Loch Snizort. During the hours of 
darkness a number of trawlers were seen working in 
the loch, and in the morning when the three boats went 
out to lift their lines they found that the whole of their 
gear had been trawled up. These poor men in one 
night lost in all one thousand hooks, and _ their 
loss in money was roughly £30, besides the value oi 
the catch—Ict us say £10. The following year the 
first boat’s crew to sct their long lines in the sane 
waters found, on lifting the lines, that one half of then 
had been trawled up. This happened at the beginniny 
of the cod-fishing scason, and very naturally no boat’ 
crew after that day risked their lines on the same 
grounds. Thus the local fishermen had the disappoint: 
ment of seeing their loch trawled by English trawlers 
while they were obliged to go without the fish on whieh 
they and their families depended. 

I have described what has happened on the Loch 
Snizort cod banks as they are in sight of my _ housé, 
but the same story of illegal trawling and destructioi 


» . > ’ . ad 
of the inshore fishermen’s gear may be heard at Broa 


Bay in Lewis, on the banks of South Ronay (betwee! 


Skye and Applecross), in Loch Dunvegan of Skye, and 

in many other districts of the western seaboard and the 
islands. English trawlers are the chief offenders, ani 
Scottish trawlers are less often seen. Foreign trawls > 
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av be unpopular off the east of Scotland and in the 
_ ‘s but the inshore fishermen of the west 


Moray Firth, . 
have no grievance against them. a 

The skippers of trawlers who habitually trawl within 
the three-mile limit are greatly in the minority. The 
majority are honest fishermen who sail in the stormy 
season of the year to Iceland, Bear Island, and the 
White Sea for their catches. It is thus unfortunate 
that the good name of a great industry is in grave danger 
of being lost by the acts of the small minority. Our 
inshore fishermen are rightly indignant, and are inclined 
to blame the patrol vessels. The officers of the patrols, 
however, are under a great disadvantage —their vessels 
are no faster than the trawlers, and it must be aggra- 
vating in the extreme to chase a trawler hour after 
hour without being able to overhaul her. I> would 
urge two alternatives to remedy this state of affairs. 
(1) Faster patrol vessels should be built. (2) The com- 
manding officer of the cruiser should be empowered, 
if his first two blank shots as a signal to stop are ignored, 
to fire a third charge of live shot. I would suggest a 
solid, fuseless projectile, fired across the bows, or high, 
to pierce the funnel. Oflicers who are pursuing a vessel 
presumed to be engaged in smuggling have this power 
—why should it be denied to fishery officers? I am 
convineed that, in practice, it would very rarely be 
found necessary to use this reserve weapon, for a trawler 
would be wise enough to “heave to” on hearing the 
first two blank shots. 

The Irish Free State has just given her fishery oflicers 


this power-—why should we withhold it ? 


Deutscher F asching 
{VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN |] 


ER erste Fasching musste in dem neuen, dem 
nunmchr vollig  gleichgeschalteten Deutschland 
cine besondere Bedeutung haben. Das Karnevals-Fest, 
jenes bunte Treiben, das als Abschied vom Fleisch (Karne 
vale: Fleisch, leb wohl) die Zeit der grossen Fasten 
einleitet, wurde in Deutschland besonders in den katho- 
lischen Gegenden, also in Bayern und im Rheinland, 
schr glanzvoll und geriiuschvoll gefeiert. Es musste wohl 
diesmal fiir den Betrachter sehr interessant sein, zu 
sehen, wie die Katholiken den Fasching oder Karneval 
feiern wiirden, die als einzige heute noch einen gewissen 
Widerstand gegen die braune Diktatur leisten. Nun, es 
kann abschliessend gesagt werden, dass die frommen 
Katholiken in diesen Wochen ebenso brave Monarch- 
isten waren wie die strammen Protestanten. Sie alle 
hatten in den Wochen des 'Tanzes nur einen “ Fihrer,” 
dem sie vereint huldigten und dies war der Prinz Karneval. 
Dieser Prinz Karneval, cin Symbol unausrottbarer 
Lebensfreude, wurde in Mainz und Miinchen, in Koblenz 
und Kéln, von ernsthaften Mannern in ernsthaften Sitzun- 
gen gewiithlt, um dann am Rosenmontag in dem bekannten 
Faschingstreiben durch die Strassen geschleppt zu 
werden, wiihrend in Paris und Wien Strassenkimptle 
tobten. 

Diesmal waren dic Karnevalsziige hochpolitisch und 
aus diesem Grunde verdient der ganze licherliche Trubel 
mehr Beachtung als sonst. Da dic Staatsmacht, vertreten 
durch Minister, Generale und Polizei, offiziell bei den 
Biller und Umziigen dabei war, so bedeutet diese Anteil- 
nahme der Regierung an dem Festestreiben sehr vicl. 

In Miinchen zum = Beispicl war der Faschingszug 
ganz militaristisch. Dem Ziig voraus marschierten, 
wie die “Deutsche Allgemeine” meldet, — Poli- 
asten in Kostiim(!); die Polizeidirektion hatte, im 
“Vertraucn auf die Disziplin und Selbstzucht der Bevilk- 





erung, auf jede brutale Absperrung und Abriegelung 
verzichtet.”” Die Reichspost liess Briefmarken durch 
Postboten als “ Dienst am Kunden ” verkaufen und der 
Staatsminister Esser hatte in seinem Geleitspruch dic 
Parole ausgegeben: ‘Ein fader (langweiliger) Mensch 
ist leicht auch ein schlechter Arbeiter. Darum seid zur 
rechten Zeit frisch, fréhlich und heiter !” 

Der Karnevalszug wurde durch einen riesigen Tank 
eroffnet, der den Weltfrieden verkérpen sollte. Dann 
zeigte man, wieder als Faschings-Ulk, das “ waffenlose ” 
Frankreich und das “waffenstarrende’ Deutschland. 
Franzosen als Faschingstruppen folgten, die alle bis an 
die Zahne bewaffnet waren, waihrend die jungen Deutschen 
mit Stécken und hélzernen Gewehren ausgeriistet waren 
und eine alte Kanone mit sich schleppten, die mit Kon- 
fetti geladen war. Gruppen mit Themen wie “ Miinchen 
mobilisiert”, ‘ Vélkerbund und Abriistung’, “ Pariser 
Semigranten-Café”, wettciferten mit der Seeschlange aus 
Loch Ness, die nach Bayern zog. 

Ks war ein politischer Karneval. 

In Berlin ging es wiirdiger zu. Dort sah man Goebbcis 
und Goering, Hohenzollernprinzen und Reichswehr- 
generiile, Dichter und Direktoren, Ganz-, Halb-und 
Viertel-Arier, SA, SS, PO, NSBO, Schupo und andcre 
Abkiirzungen in braun und grau, in griin und schwarz im 
bunten Durcheinander, die sich alle nach dem Gebot des 
Fest-Kalenders bewegten: ‘Tanz ist Beten mit den 
Beinen.” 

Auch hier, in der ernsten Reichshaptstadt war das 
Karnevals-Treiben * nicht Snobismus, sondern Sozialis- 
mus, keine Wohltatigkeit im alten Sinne, sondern 
Bekenntnis zur neuen Volksgemeinschaft”, 

¥. G. 


Communication 


Canada and World Peace 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Economie and social tension in Canada, as elsewhere, 
has stirred and changed political thinking deeply. Canadian 
public opinion about the League of Nations, the Paris Pact, 
the International Labour Office, the Court of International 
Justice, and so on is neither well-informed nor vocal. The 
newspaper service in foreign news here and there is fair, and 
editorial comment frequent, but it cannot be said to have 
created as yet any very clear or consistent understanding 
of our international position. Foreign policy, for example, 
has not yet become a proper subject for full discussion in 
Parliament. Probably owing to the leadership given by Sir 
George Foster and Senator Dandurand, it is in the Senate 
that the most thorough and searching debates on external 
matters have been held; but there is no adequate Parliament - 
ary provision for its scrutiny by the House of Commons. 

But forces have been at work to counteract this situation. 
The Institute of International Relations, with branches in 
all the main centres, and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
have for some years been unobtrusively working. Their 
papers have been published and discussed. Problems of 
export trade, the Ottawa and World Economic Conferences, 
the Wheat Agreements, and one or two very blunt reminders 
of the importance of the outside world from the Prime 
Minister have done their part. And from quite a different 
direction the ordinary citizen has, with rude violence, been 
suddenly awakened. Mr. Beverley Nichols’ book Cry Havoc 
is being read, studied, preached about with electrifying 
effect. Thousands of copies, too, of Colonel George A. Drew's 
articles on the monstrous traffic in arms, Salesmen of Death, 
have been distributed. The nation-wide tours of Dr. A. E. 
Zimmern, Sir Norman Angell and others have enlarged on 
the same and cognate subjects. Canada has become 
sharply aware of the threat and nature of modern war, 
and has already begun to express a militant will to keep 
clear of it, or do what she can to stop it, 
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Tt is against this background that the League of Nations 
Society in Canada has within the last month plunged into 
the spreading battle for a clear and consistent pronounce- 
ment of peace policy for Canada. This Society was founded 
in 1920. It has as Patron the Governor General, and as 
Honorary Presidents leaders of the political parties. The Society 
has its headquarters at Ottawa, and branches, associated 
yroups and individual members throughout the Dominion. 

Toward the close of 19383 what amounts to a new experi- 
ment in national education in international affairs was 
planned ; and since the New Year the Press, the radio, the 
platform, printed material and group organizations of every 
kind have been combined in a campaign to create an intelli- 
gent public opinion on the subject of Canada and World 
Peace. The core of the project is a printed sylabus already 
distributed some thousands and still in steady demand, 
It is prefaced by a short but pointed appeal to the Canadian 
people to bestir themselves to study the problem of war and 
peace as it affeets their country, and to do their part in 
substituting * for the use of violence and force the principles 
of Jaw and justice upon which a world society as well as a 
national society must rest.” 

The appeal is signed by the Prime Minister. Mr. R. B. 
Bennett, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, leader of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation. It is followed by a letter from 
Mr. Ernest Lapointe and Mr. J. E. Macpherson, President 
of the Association of Canadian Clubs, explaining the purpose 
of the project. and announcing a series of eleven nationwide 
afternoons during January to March 
on the main subjects of the programme. The third section 
of the pamphlet is the syllabus of studies itself. 

At this stage it is premature to anticipate what the voice 
of the Canadian citizen-student of international matters 
will say. There seems to be no question whatever of his 
concern the maintenance of of his or her 
determination to examine its full implications. In the radio 
broadeasts persistent emphasis is laid by all speakers on the 
tragic futility of old diplomatic ways. and the urgent necessity 
for a serious and-honest trial of a collective method of keeping 
the peace. The principles of the League receive full support, 
but the failure of governments to act up to those principles 
is equally condemned. Canada, as well as Great Britain 
and others, have Jamentably evaded the real issue, which 
is the establishment of means to keep peace by concerted 
action according to international agreements. 

An * ominous was raised by Colonel George A. 


broadcasts on Sunday 


over peace, or 


question ” 


Drew. “If we should awake some morning to find that a 
war ... had involved any part of the British Empire, what 


It is doubtful if anyone today can give 
because no decision could be made 
that did not regard public opinion.” The Hon. A. D. McRae, 
speaking in the Senate on February Ist, gave it as his ‘* con- 
sidered, definite opinion,” that ‘I cannot conceive of any 
development which would justify this country in sacrificing 
ithe blood of one single Canadian on the future battlefields 
of Europe.” 

As protection against EKuropean obstinacy in the use of war, 


would Canada do ? 
an intelligent answer, 


the American Republic and the new Monroe Doctrine are 
seen to be interesting possibilities for a North American 
country like Canada. On the economic issues, speakers 


have pointed out the war-creating powers of tariffs and trade 
restrictions, of competition for markets, of the profit-seeking 
* system in vogue everywhere, and particularly in the armament 
business. Canada, with her vast empty acres, has to face 
questions of immigration from other, over-filled lands; of 
the defence and distribution of her huge potential resources ; 
of the war-fear in Europe which is stealing away her wheat 
market. And finally, there has been repeated reference to 
“extravagant nationalism,” economic and_ political, which 
has hampered the advance to collective action so gravely. 
It is fully recognized that those who support and guard this 
discredited form of patriotism are supporting war. 

Canada is Jooking with new eyes on these old problems. 
The public mind has been roughly aroused to a new under- 
standing of war, and Canadian men and women and children 
in the schools are now taking their decision on what sort of 
policy they wish their country to pursue.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

A CORRESPONDENI CANADA, 
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> Ptanotorte Recital : 


A Broadcasting Gina 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2nd 

Luncheon Speech, Brighter Homes Exhibition, Manchester 
Sir E. Hilton Young, Minister of Health 
“The Would-be-goods ”: S. P. B. Mais. ; 
March in the Garden: C. H. Middleton.. 
Education in British Golonial Africa : Margaret Wrong, 
recently back from a tour of enquiry to’ discover what 
Africa wants 
Chamber C concert : 
Schubert’s Octet in F ‘ 
Ghosts and Haunted Houses ¢ Sir E ‘rest Bennett, MP., 
who will ask for authentic experiences by listeners 
“ Alibi from the Air ”’—a thriller .. ict 

SATURDAY, MARCH 3rd 
The Musical Switchback : Philip Thornton on songs used 
to accompany manual mene 
Royal Navy v. The Army: Capt. W akelam describes the 
Inter-Service Rugby match from ‘Twickenham .. 
Folk Songs and Dances by the Oxford County Branch of 
the English Folk Dance and Song Society < 
“Mr. Pewter Works it Out”: A. P. Herbert .. 
Annual Banquet of the Cardiff Cymrodorion Society- 
Speeches by \ iscount Sankey and others P i: 
Dorothy L. Sayers, the author of 
admirable detective novels .. $4 . oR 


SUNDAY, MARCH aby 
Tdeas-—Science and Mysticism : Professor Leonard Russell, 
A new series 
London Symphony Orchestra, “cond. Landon Ronald 
Bach Cantata No. 104 
Pillars of the English ¢ “hutch: 
A. C. Deane 
Spencer Dyke String Quarte: in Mozatt, ete. 
Mrs. Norman O'Neill. Hf 
Service from the Studio: Canon F. R. Barry, Ds.0. 
Service from Govan Old Church: Rev. George Macleod, 
NEG. sete a ae oe a re 
Sund: ay Ore hestr: ul Concert : B.B.C. Orchestra (Section B), 
cond. Fritz Busch. Mozart, Beethoven, &c. .. 
MONDAY, MARCH 5th 

Living in Cumberland : Wilfrid Roberts on the indusirial 
troubles of his part of the country ae ne ne 
Allotment Gardening—Sowing and Plenting: C. H. 
Middleton. Intended for members of occupational centres 
for unemployed, and useful to» these who run them 
** Katinka ’’—Russian peasant and soldier songs. . 
\ "a Ship Apprentice Fifty Years Ago: 
W. H. V. Baker = a rr 
Economics in a Changing W orld : ‘Stephen King-Hall .. 
Modern Industry and National Character: William Ferrie. 
\ working man in an engineering works gives an account 
ot his day’s work and his views on " a ; 
> Japan's Industrial Revolution : Oliver Lawrence 

The Egypt’s Gold ”—a dramatized version of the fi inding 
of the sunken bullion oa a Re ee 


TUESDAY, MARCH 6th 

Manchester Tuesday Midday Socicty’s Concert : 
Recital by Eileen Joyce +6 Ae ae 
Political Freedom: Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin—his first 
broadcast to schools .. ae ae re 
The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards 
Samson aid Delilah—aActs I and I: Leeds Choral Union 
and Symphony Orchestra ; bs 
Whither Britain ? Viscountess Rhondda .. a 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Chamber Music : the 
Dolmetsh family and otke:s A os 
“ Settled out of Court ”—a new story by ‘A. is Alan ve 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7th 
Lite as I Sce It: Lady Reading .. 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, cond. Sir Dan Godt Vs 
A programme containing some new works oe : 
The Theatre : James 
What is the City ? 
Chronicle 
An E ‘lizabethan Programme : 
Musical Society, &c.. 
B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. Heinrich Jalowetz. Old ‘and new 
music .. ae = 
“Settled out of Court”: A. ‘: Alan. “Repeat performancs ee 
Light: Sir William ee OM. Pity .:s ee +e 

THURSDAY, hy \RCH 8th 

The Week in Westminster: G. H. Hall, M.P... . 
The Waterways of England, Ww. —-Alfred and the Navy : 
L. du'Garde Peach .. 
The Scottish National Development Council: ‘the Earl 
of Elgin - a as 
Industrial Britain: Professor ‘John Hilton He “s 
Symphony Concert : City of Birmingham Orchestra 
“Quarrel Island ”—a play for broadcasting based on the 
St. Helena Journals of Baron Gourgaud, &c. : by Norman 
Edwards oe ee ee 
Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett 
Recital: Sumner Austin in songs by Wolf and others, 
Katharine Goodson playing Gluck, Chopin, Kodaly, &c 


Chamber “Music” Player. 


Richard Church : : “¢ ‘anon 


Major 


Pianoforte 


Agate. 
Aylmer V ‘allance, Editor of the News. - 


Choir of the Newpor 


Foundations of Music (6.30 N.) 
Mar. 2. 
Mar. 


Early Continental Baroque Chamber Music : 
5, 6, 7,8. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies : Leslie I 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


La Compagnie des Quinze in “Don Juan.” 
Obey. At the Globe Theatre 

Tur comforting thing about the medieval moralities (from 
the point of view of us groundlings) was their sublime certitude. 
Black was black and white was white, even though black 
ight acquire at times the volatile and iridescent sheen of 
comedy. Liat in M. Obey’s morality the questions have a 
characteristically modern majority over the answers. Many 
avenues are explored, but all such as are explored fully 
stand condemned as culs de sac. 

Don Juan’s comings and goings are attended by such 
portents as herald monsters. He is at first an imp of mischief, 
wielding the power that goes with an incalculable violence. 
Later his record reveals him, on paper, as a fiend in human 
shape; but only on paper. Armoured by irresponsibility 
against pity or remorse, he is nevertheless divided against 
himself, and the division is torture. His unassuagable 
desires involve him in crimes more serious than the abuse of 
love, though that has often a fatal result ; and his restlessness 
is only whetted by exile to the New World, where in those 
days gilt was still thick upon the gingerbread. He returns, 
still gnawed by a demon. For a moment it seems that 
Elvyire has exorcized that unquiet spirit. But here M. Obey 
makes the best of both worlds, and harks back to the Middle 
Ages, in whose agonizing sense of the transitoriness of human 
life he finds the incentive for Juan’s last and least excusable 
escapade, The end is suicide, engineered with a dark flam- 
boyance that would have delighted Webster. 

M. Pierre Fresnay plays Juan with a tempered brilliance. 
Impetuous, sardonic, introspective —a man to whom all 
grapes, being attainable, are sour—he continually suggests 
Hamlet; but a Hamlet of less general intellectual appeal, a 
man whose troubles too often mirror, not those of humanity 
for all time, but of humanity on Saturday nights. In M. 
Obey's Seville, so preoccupied with the senses, we miss the 
extra attractions of politics and philosophy, duels and 
intrigues, of the Elsinore which, through its protagonist, it 
often recalls, 

The return of La Compagnie des Quinze is marked by consis- 
tently fine acting, but the stylized production is less effective 
A little more spectacle would have strengthened 

PETER FLEMING. 


By André 


m 


than usual. 
this play. 
“Windfall.” By R. C. Sherriff. At the Embassy Theatre, 
Swiss Cottage 
Tue windfall was the sum of £80,000 which came to Mr. 
Spooner as the result of a ticket in a Derby sweepstake; a 
ticket acquired in no transport of speculation, but as a con- 
solation prize for the ignominy of defeat on the bowling- 
green. His good fortune means little to Mr. Spooner (he 
Wishes to stay in his villa in Barnes which three more instal- 
ments will make his own, to play whist with the Pinks on 
Thursdays, to remain behind the counter at the ironmonger’s 
shop where he is employed, to bicycle over to Kew with his 
wife on summer evenings, to retrieve that disastrous defeat 
at bowls, and the silver cup he lost with it), but it means much 
to his friends. It means much to Mr. Piggott, his employer. 
who hopes to use his money to convert a doubting country 
to belief in a patent cheese-grater ; to Mr. Ramsbottom, the 
carpenter, who tries to sell him some stained-glass, left over 
from a cathedral window, to replace a broken pane in the 
drawing-room ; to his sister-in-law, Rosie, whose soul reaches 
out towards pearls and the pelts of animals. It means most 
of all to his brother-in-law, Syd Martin, who resigns from his 
employment on the assumption that Mr. Spooner will keep 
him for the rest of his life. Their ambitions and Mr. Spooner’s 
resistance embody Mr. Sherriff’s theme, and while he is 
introducing it the play has an air of substance. 

When he develops it, the play falls to pieces. Mr. Spooner 
refuses to finance his brother-in-law’s inactivity, and Syd, 
in an ecstasy of indignation, throws himself into the river. 
The coroner's court, sitting on his death, is presented in a 
manner as innocent of illusion as of illumination. And 
Mr. Sherriff’s attempt, in the last scene, to lend pathos to 
Mr. Spooner’s migration from Barnes to Hampstead cannot 


be considered as other than misguided. Mr. Hugh Wright 
plays Mr. Spooner with an air of heroism, but the obstinate, 
harassed little man is not enough drawn in the round to hold 
together the scattered episodes of which he is the protagonist. 
The smaller parts, in which there were good sketches by 
Mr. Frederick Piper, Mr. Aubrey Dexter, and Mr. Vernon 
Sylvaine, were never more than spasmodically amusing or 
conventionally pathetic, DrrEK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 
* Jack Ahoy.” At the Tivoli 

Tue humour of a Hulbert or a Courtneidge film is always 
“typically English,” which means that to many English 
people today it is apt to seem rather old-fashioned. There 
is none of that debunking of pleasant illusions and social 
fictions which in recent years has become more and more 
characteristic of American humour. The world is shown as 
a jolly, reliable sort of place, in which the hero is bound to 
defeat the villain in the end, bound to marry the right gir! 
and to win the applause of the right people. He succeeds, 
however, because he is honest, brave and lucky, not because 
he is clever; indeed, the humorous situations are derived 
mainly from his well-meaning ineptitudes. As always in the 
Mnglish tradition, character scores heavily over intelligence. 

So, in Jack Ahoy, Mr. Hulbert appears as Jack Ponsonby, 
who has an inborn taste for the sea but cannot pass the Dart- 
mouth entrance examination. He enlists as an A.B. on board 
a battleship bound for the Far Kast ; and the film’s adventures 
are mostly concerned with a gang of Chinese pirates who have 
stolen a British submarine. Jack is in love with the Admiral’s 
daughter; all three are kidnapped by the pirates, and 
eventually escape to sea in the submarine, which is promptly 
bombarded by the massed strength of the British Fleet on the 
assumption that it is still in pirate hands. 

This is the sort of warm corner in which Mr. Hulbert is 
thoroughly at home; and Jack Ahoy, directed for Gaumont 
by Walter Forde, is sure to be very popular. It is full of 
lively ingenuity, moves faster than Mr. Hulbert’s last film, 
Falling for You, and has a better story. But the supporting 
characters are conventional types whose sole task is to play 
up to the star. The Admiral (Alfred Drayton) is known as 
* Old Fireworks,” but his explosions are very subdued ; and 
the heroine (Nancy O'Neil) is asked merely to look pretty and 
to pretend to quarrel with Jack until the appropriate moment, 


“Ta Rue Sans Nom.” At the Rialto 
Tuts French talkie is like a selection of 
sordidly powerful novel; but too many pages are missing. 


pages from a 


The * street without a name,” in the slums of Paris, is the 
scene of a reunion between two old partners in crime. One 
of them lives there with a kindly wife and a vicious son; the 


other turns up, unexpected and unwelcome, with a beautiful 
daughter (Pola Illéry), whose youthful charm disorganizes 
the entire street. There are quarrels, jealousies ; at last the 
returned criminal is betrayed to the police by the other's son, 
and both go off handcuffed together. 

The film is well photographed and finely acted, within its 
narrow range. Particularly impressive is an old workman 
whose trembling wits are finally crazed by the girl's arrival. 
Ignoring the needs of his family, he dresses himself in a new 
suit and sits in silence hour after hour, gazing across the 
street at a pair of stockings hanging from the girl's window. 
But too many situations depend on past events that are 
never fully explained; and I doubt whether La Rue Sans 
Nom, for all its unusual atmosphere and forcible sincerity, 
will appeal very widely to English audiences, 


GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 

Aunt Sally.—-Cicely Courtneidge in lively comedy about a 
eabaret show and some gangsters. Miss Courtneidge is in 
good form; but too much depends on her alone. 
~ One Sunday Afternoon.—Gary Cooper, as a small-town 
dentist. reviews in a flash-back his rivalries with a man who 
is at that moment under gas in his surgery chair. Skilful 
treatment of quietly effective story. 

Cuarntes Davy. 
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Art 


Contemporary Classics 

NortuninG is more reckless than to try to anticipate the judg- 
ment of posterity, and to prophesy what contemporary 
artists will be remembered with respect in a hundred or 
two hundred years. At all periods critics have tried it, and 
at all periods they have got the answer wrong. I am not 
merely thinking of such cases as the views which Ruskin 
expressed about Whistler or the Pre-Raphaelites, which we 
may think ridiculous but which with another change of 
fashion may soon seem reasonable again. Such matters are 
too recent for posterity even to have tried to make up its 
mind about them. J am thinking of the judgment of earlier 
critics who come as near to being demonstrably wrong as is 
possible in a subject such as painting, in which ultimately no 
one can be dislodged from an opinion which he chooses to 
maintain. Even in the sixteenth century in Italy, for instance, 
when critics were rather above the average in intelligence, 
and when it was generally agreed that Michelangelo and 
Raphael were the greatest artists of the period, critics a‘so 
backed certain other painters who have not stayed the course. 
Lomazzo, for instance, puts almost on a level with them 
Gaudenzio Ferrari and Polidoro da Caravaggio as well as 
Titian, In the seventeenth century in France it was com- 
monly held that Le Brun was nearly the equal of Raphael and 
Poussin, 

It is therefore courting disaster to attempt any absolute 
judgment on the merits of the artists of this century, but the 
title, “Twentieth Century Classics,” which the directors of 
the Mayor Gallery have given to their present exhibition, is 
too challenging to be resisted, for what does it imply if not 
that the paintings on view will be considered worthy of an 
honourable place in a public collection in a century or two ? 
Taken in this sense the title of the exhibition is audacious, 
utrogant even; and vet it is not unjustified. 

To begin with the greatest, it is hard to doubt that in two 
hundred years any authentic work by Picasso will be fought 
over by the directors of public collections, and in that case 
the examples in this exhibition will form splendid bones of 
contention. The famous Femme aux Poires (16), apart from 
its historical importance as a landmark in the development of 
cubism, is an example of the splendid results to which an 
artist may attain when he is still experimenting, whereas the 
Nature morte aux oiseaux mortes (6), painted a few years 
later. shows his achievement in the perfected idiom. But 
perhaps our imaginary gallery director will not approve of 
the extreme puritanism of these paintings and will prefer the 
post-War Jfarlequin (2), relatively realistic in drawing and 
brilliantly arbitrary in colour, or the inexplicably moving 
Baigneuse (7). The canvases by Braque convey a feeling of 
confidence in the matter of colour which is lacking in Picasso, 
who is always fiving from the extreme of restraint to the edge 
of vulgarity. Braque’s landscape, La Falaise (17) possesses 
perhaps mainly a rather superficial charm, but the still-lifes 
in the exhibition, and above all the Study of a Head (22), 
display more serious qualities which should stand the test of 
time, At least two of the still-lifes by that under-esteemed 
member of the Cubist group, Juan Gris, will pass into history, 
if only to prove that wall-paper can be an important ingredient 
of a good picture. 

Of the more consistently naturalistic painters here repre- 
sented Derain will perhaps be remembered as a man who in 
his early days produced such a masterpiece of monumental 
composition as Le Repos (32), and later sank to the slick 
mediocrity of the Portrait de femme (27) and Castel Gandolfo 
(18). Something similar may be thought of Matisse, who 
would be saved from oblivion by the still-life (19), the most 
sumptuous colour harmony in the exhibition. Such a bril- 
liant piece of notation as his Carnaval de Nice (4) can hardly 
be forgotten, but it is not so certain that he will be favourably 
remembered for his post-War landscapes, which grow steadily 
Jess interesting on closer acquaintance, Finally, there is in 
isolation the superb and typical La Toilette of Rouault (10), 
perhaps the only painter of his generation who has produced 
great works of art out of violent feelings about social con- 
ditions, a good refutation of extreme theories of pure form. 

ANTHONY Bruun. 


——— Se a 


. 
Music 

Elgar’s Place in European Music 
Ir is sometimes forgotten that almost all those who fully 
and freely recognized the true worth of Elgar’s first Major 
works and gave him practical encouragement were men of 
foreign birth or extraction ; Richter and Strauss, for example, 
Jaeger (he is ‘ Nimrod” in the Enigma Variations), Juliys 
Buths, Rodewald and Schuster. England's little world of 
music was at that time unprepared for Elgar's coming, 
It was the suceess of Gerontius at Diisseldorf and Straiiss’s 
tribute that called the English public to attention, 

This fact alone should be sufficient to show that Elgar 
was in the main stream of European music ;_ for no foreigner, 
least of all a German, could be expected at that time to 
applaud or even listen to any music that was not of the holy 
Germanic dynasty. Having no way of denying his descent, 
detractors begin by hunting for influences. They are there, 
of course ; but too often they are exaggerated or misunder. 
stood. Beethoven can be traced, but has that disqualified 
Schubert or Busoni or Sibelius or, indeed, any neo-classical 
artist ? Wagner's footsteps can be overheard. How, indeed, 
could they have been silenced by any composer working at 
the beginning of the century ? We hear too much of Gerontius 
being a protraction of Parsifal, too little of the pioneering 
harmonic thought in the Prelude and in the Angel of the 
Agony music. In any case, critics are always too prone 
to exclaim, * Ah! There’s Wagner again,” without carefully 
listening to the step. Often they have been quite wrong, 
The thematic diminution for the errand-boy in Cockaign 
was, “of course,” from Meistersinger. But last winter 
Elgar told me that the idea was suggested by a passage 
from Delibes’ Sylvia. And then there is Brahms. That 
hare was started after Elgar’s professorship at Birmingham 
University. He had taken Brahms’s Symphonies as the 
subject of some lectures, and so opened a door for busy 
speculation when his own symphonie works appeared. There 
are important differences. Where Brahms begins with a 
bare, lean statement and works towards complexity, Elgar's 
way is to open with a profusion of ideas and work towards 
their reconciliation. 

As important as these later influences, if not more important, 
are those of Elgar’s boyhood. The music of those forgotten 
composers, Schobert and Kozeluch, together with that of 
Emanuel Bach came his way during the most impressionable 
years. Tudor church music, Mozart’s and Haydn's masses, 
Shakespeare, Voltaire, Meyerbeer, the operas of a travelling 
company’s repertory—these were among the influences of 
his adolescence. But then as always in Elgar’s life, the 
process of assimilation did but serve to give a keener edge 
to his individuality. No composer's voice is so immediately 
recognizable as Elgar's. 

There is no insularity in Elgar's art. The liberal distri- 
bution of tastes and attractions in early days was a sign of 
his mind’s range. No less than Beethoven, Brahms and 
Sibelius, he expresses national environment ; but, like then, 
he is nationalist by grace, not by adoption of folk-song. Even 
in the works which are deliberately patriotic in motive, ht 
avoids tunes that were once folk-music but are no longer, 
and instead writes tunes of his own, one of which becane 
a folk-song in his own life-time. 

As a symphonic writer Elgar stands in the company of 
the greatest. The symphonies, concertos, overtures and 
Falstaff are the intense co-ordination of emotional experience. 
Without reducing their stature, it can also be admitted that 
each carries a programme of some kind. This is no dis- 
paragement. There is example for it. Beethoven's Pastoral 
goes so far as to admit licence in the matter, and the Ninth 
Symphony is the final rebuke to all who think of symphonic 
form as being divinely ordained to hold only pure music. 
The symphony was made for man, not man for the symphony. 
We know that it was made for Elgar, no less than for Schubert, 
Brahms, Bruckner and Tehaikovsky before him and _ for 
Vaughan Williams and Arnold Bax after him. Among these 
and other names Elgar’s shines by reason of his peculiar 
genius for orchestral writing. He was the first composer 
to bring England to the front rank as a producer of instru- 
mental music. Basin MAINE. 
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Country nie: 


The Shire Show 

The Shire Horse Society held its annual show last weck in the 
cultural Hall, Islington. It must be gratifying to every- 
one that the Shire Horse, which was said to be doomed to 
extinction by the tractor and the motor-lorry some six years 
ago, has appe: ared this year in greater numbers than at any 
show since the War, and has been of at least as high quality as 
ever before. Six years ago good Shire-bred horses, six to 
eight years old, in their prime of life, could be had for about 
gox, The same horse today would cost at least double. 
Experience has proved that for heavy draught work in the 
towns, particularly where there is frequent starting and 
stopping, the Shire is more economical than the motor, and 
he has about as long a life. Similarly on the farm, in work 
which is not under special pressure of time, the Shire can 
work as cheaply as a tractor and can certainly do as good a 
job. A recent bulletin of the United States Department of 
Agriculture shows that while in 1930, with high labour and 
feeding-stuffs prices, the tractor worked at a lower cost than 
the horse, yet in 1932, when Jabour and feeding costs had 
fallen, the horse was cheaper than the tractor. Experience 
js proving that there is room for both the motor engine and 
the horse. This time of year on many farms a tractor or two 
can be seen sheeted up in the cart hovel, while the teams of 
Shires are at work with plough, drill and harrow. The tractor 
will come into its own again at next harvest, and that is all to 
the good, for harvesting is killing work for horses. At any 
rate, the great War Horse of England, bred now to be the most 
docile of beasts, has shown no intention of surrendering to 
this present mechanical age. 


Agri 


x % * * 

Early Cuckoos 

The cuckoo arrives, or at least announces itself, earlier 
every year, During the third week of February it was heard 
in several widely distant parts of the country. Some people 
maintain that late-hatched cuckoos remain in the country 
over the winter. It is conceivable, then, that these would 
begin calling in any early spell of mild and bright weather. 
There remains the problem of food for any early immigrant, 
and, having regard to its peculiar domestic habits, there seems 
little advantage in the cuckoo’s arriving in England before 
its indispensable witless hosts have got their nests ready. 
The trouble is, this year the cuckoo has been seen, as well as 
heard, by witnesses who could hardly have been mistaken, 
One has only to know the village boy, however, to realize 
how very unreliable is the evidence of a cuckoo’s presence 
from hearing his call. ‘To the lad who can imitate the songs 
of most birds and all of the characteristic noises of the farm- 
yard, the major third of the cuckoo is simplicity itself. 

% % * # 

An Opportune Book 

The countryman from being immemorially a user of tools 
has now become a user of machines. Many of his crafts, for 
example, spinning, weaving and straw plaiting, have left the 
village for the town. The machine, or the standardized 
implement of any kind, can be best and most cheaply manu- 
factured in factories. As a result, the same type of imple- 
ment tends now to be found in every part of the country. 
In the not distant past it was otherwise ; cach part of the 
country had its own type of wagon and cart, of plough, in 
fact, of every tool and implement that was used. Wagons 
above all evolved a character particular to their locality. 
They were made by local wheelwrights and carpenters from 
local material, and gradually local peculiarities of detail 
amounted to a sharp differentiation in shape and style as 
between one county and another. Sturt’s The Wheelwright’s 
Shop might here be quoted appositely as concerns country 
crafts: “ And so we got curiously intimate with the peculiar 
needs of the neighbourhood. . The dimensions we chose, 
the curves we followed . were imposed upon us by the 
nature of the soil in this or that farm, the gradient of this or 
that hill, the temper of this or that customer or his choice 
perhaps in horseflesh, The carters told us their needs. ‘To 
satisfy the carter, we gave another half-inch of curve to the 
wagon-bottom, altered the hooks for harness on the shafts.” 


So it was that the local wheelwright’s implement grew naturally 
into the real beauty of utility, just before country crafts- 
manship gave way before factory manufacture. 

% % * * 

With the passing of the traditional locally made imple- 
ments, the countryman’s habits and customs, too, have 
changed, Festivals, and cmbellishments to workmanship, 
have been largely given up. It is the more fortunate, then, 
that Mr. 'T. Hennell, in his book Change in the Farm, published 
by the Cambridge University Press, has made a catalogue 
of the old tools and implements of the countryside, and 
has described forgotten manners and customs. He has 
been at pains to provide illustrations of country-made wagons, 
ploughs and harrows, of rick baubles, of flails and of har- 
vesters’ knots and straw-workers’ patterns. Soon the 
occasion must have passed when such relics could have 
been collected and described. Our museums can tell us a 
very great deal about the ways of life of the ancient Egyptians, 
but very little indeed of the ways of life of our own immediate 
forbears. The Swedes, the Danes and the Americans have 
been more conscious of realities; they have their museums 
of country life, preserving for worth-while contemplation 
its architecture, its furnishing, its clothing and its tools, 

% * * * 
The Community Sense 

A German, who has been some months studying the evolu- 
tion of English country life, called a few days ago and said, 
* What strikes me most is, you people have no sense of com- 
munity.” No sense of community! We had, in mediaeval 
times, a sense of community—a tie of kindred and of joint 
responsibility and labour, which made of each village a self- 
subsisting and self-sufficient unit. As soon as you got inter- 
nal security,” the German went on, “everyone who could 
afford it built his house away from the village and surrounded 
himself with open space. Liveryone of you wants to live alone. 
Even in the towns everyone must have a house to himself.” 
Has this detached view of a German, who has studied our 
ways of living, some truth in it to help us to understand how 
the compact village of free-holders living a communal life in 
mediaeval times has evolved today into a rather scattered unit 
of employers and wage-carners ? The enclosures were not 
peculiar to England, but it was in England alone that thes 
resulted in the disappearance of the peasantry and the preva- 
lence of a wage-earning class on the land. Had the communit, 
sense in England been stronger, would we, as the French have 
done, have maintained our peasantry ? Or was the individual- 


ist urge that enclosed the common lands in Tudor and 
Hanoverian times, in the interests of efficiency as much 


stronger in England than clsewhere ” 


* co a oS 


as of profit, 


That the Englishman has been the great trader and colenizer 
is perhaps evidence that his home binds him less closely than 
their homes bind the Frenchman and German. Where the 
Englishman colonized, as in Eastern Canada or Australia, he 
did not build villages, but homesteads ; he was quite happy to 
be surrounded with pioncers of other races. He spends a life- 
time alone as a trader, and, while sentimentalizing about 
” shows very little appreciation of English company. 
German settles, that part of the 
German. They build up 


* home, 
Where the Frenchman or 
country becomes French or 
munities round villages, and the villages focus round a 
town; they transplant their culture. It is arguable that the 
Englishman, too, transplants his, an individualistic, culture. 
Certainly the Englishman village to make a 
fortune in the town feels no special urge to come back to his 
birth-place for his holidays and mix with the cronies of his 
youth, or, eventually, to retire and die there. If he had the 
intimate feeling of community interest of the German and Dane 
the English countryman would co-operate to finance his neigh- 
bours and to pool his marketing. But it does not follow, 
beeause he lacks the natal pull of other that he really 
lacks the community sense. He has it more widely, 
and finds his recreation and contentment in the com 
generally, morc 


conl- 


leaving his 


races, 
more 
liberally, 
munity of countrymen, and in the countryside 
fully than the mystified young German could understand. 
FraNK PREWE?Y. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable length is that of one of our hand hi 
“ News of the Week” paragraphs, Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tur SPECTATOR, — Pf 
HOMECROFTS BISHOP CAREY AND BIRTH-CONTROL §& waiter 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] [To the Editor of Tux Srectraror.| larger { 

Sir,—'The shower of kind things that are being said about Sir,—Bishop Carey’s further contribution on this Subject burden 
the Homecroft movement make me just a trifle anxious, lest will be read with sympathetic understanding by Many of people 
it may befall that good friends are lulled into thinking we are your readers. The problem raised by him is not one that But are 
all right now and not in any urgent need of help. May I can be lightly set aside, for it influences the whole fabric the san 
explain to you exactly the investigation we are upon, and the of society. Wise and clear guidance upon it is urgently would 1 
problem we have set before ourselves? Briefly, we are necessary, and yet there is still much confused thinking one contin 
finding a market for the unemployed, among the unemployed — the whole subject. 3 precaut 
themselves. There are, however, several incontrovertible points that much d 
Everyone knows that a movement is on foot again in this | perhaps help to a wise conclusion. It is a truism that married a* 
country to put men on the land. And once more the old _ life without children brings a sense of defeat and frustration FE except 
question is being anxiously asked, how we are to make the to both parents as time goes on, and it is equally true that por! 
holdings pay ? The skeleton in the cupboard, always, is the — the single child in a home is generally Jonely and unhappy, grateiu 
absence of sales. More farm produce is already on the We know that the best time for parentage is when the parents the 
market than is wanted ; and how are people to live without are young, so that their offspring may be strong and healthy, “a * 
selling ? The .ultimate cure, as the Gryth Fyrd people see, Nature, therefore, would appear to say that a family of thes oo 
as the Production-for-use people and many others clearly see, reasonable size, born when the parents are best able to — 
is to go in for what Mr. Strachey called “ sustenance and not accept the responsibility, is the ideal to strive for. That q -"_ | 
sales.” family calls for sacrifice on the part of both parents is certain, and - 
But how are we to do it? I know of no one who has yet but children bring with them so much joy and_ happiness for I an 


that no parents having had the experience would willingly er 
ut al 


grapple 
press! Nn 
interve 
(and hi 
that, 
healthi 
stricke! 
Cresé 


successfully thought out how men on the land can be given [ ; 
any substitute for money, which will enable them to live, have denied themselves it. ; 
without selling most of what they produce. Nor have we The great temptation is the desire, not to escape from 
done so. But we are investigating the point ; we think we parenthood, but to postpone it indefinitely, and in taking 
have the solution ; and we are trying it out in practice in our — this step both parents lose a richness in their own lives that 
“ laboratory ”—the little estate of ten acres, bought by the 38 quite beyond estimation. Artificial specifics which en- 
aid of The Spectator eight years ago. courage selfishness, and destroy the finest fruits of married 
ee life, can to that extent, therefore, only be harmful. 
This, however, is only one side of the problem. Ou 
present economic conditions compel a large proportion 
of our population to live near, or below, the poverty line, 
Unwanted children are brought into the world by parents TH 
who are least able to provide properly for them, and the 
State is inereasingly burdened by providing, through all Sin,—) 
sorts of adventitious aids, to keep these children alive and imposs 
in good health until maturity. The privilege and honour of March 
matrimony are often trailed in the dust because of constant ment,” 
poverty and anxiety, and ‘* when poverty comes in at the workle: 
door, love flies out of the window.” Mr. Claud Mullins, FF towns 
one of our London Stipendiaries, in his thought-provoking [not ful 
book, Marriage, Children and God, presents this side of the FF from t 
case with understanding and experience. and pl 
It would appear, therefore, that in spite of the peril of shod b 
indiscriminate birth-control methods (to which I referred this co 
in my last letter), that the State will be compelled to recognize FF wemp 
this factor in our new civilization, and must come to some Mr. Br 
decision upon it. My own solution would be that birth FP sugges! 
control specifies should be brought under the same legislation not acl 
as poisons, that is to say, their sale should only be permitted FP not lik 
with a doctor’s prescription, and through properly qualified merely 
chemists. The establishment in our poorer districts of Ff M 
birth-control clinics should be under the supervision of compel 
properly qualified medical women, and the disreputable expose 
traders who now carry on this business without any restriction of indi 
should have their activities summarily suspended, is calle 
Like all other compromises, this policy has many arguments Falls 0 
against it, but with a wider and better education on the power 
whole subject, parents will probably gradually realize that lutions 
to the extent that life is to be happy, marriage should bring pensal 
with it as a heritage healthy children who can grow up into comple 
the finest type of citizen.—I am, Sir, &e., ANGcs Warsox. —E Itw 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ment 
Comm 
unemy 
The old-world crofting family used to make so many things Si —After reading the two letters of Bishop Carey I cannot pay, ii 
at home that it did not need to market much at all. A glorified help wondering whether he or any other of the excellent men the de 
version of this, a group of a thousand men on a single farm, who express sensitive aversion to “ the effects of artificial Wit 
with modern equipment, “ making” for one another, is the means of birth-control on the beauty and delicacy of married pathy 
one promising immediate solution of the land problem. — relationship” have ever considered this matter from the and $I 
They could live and live well. Is it not true that many a woman’s point of view. I think they hardly realize how who h 
whole State, in the world’s past history, comprised no more’ differently the laissez-faire course which sounds so lofty and FF pathy 
than a thousand men ?—TI am, Sir, &e., which is in truth so natural and desirable to the husband FF provid 
The Homecrofts, Cheltenham. J. W. Scorr, may affect a wife who, having already as many children as 4 comfo 


We have long had ten Homecrofting families on this estate 
as readers of The Spectator know ; but also a piece of empty 
ground. Lately an eleventh croft has been cultivated by < 
* family ” seven times the size of any of the others; Ze., 
we have been asking seven unemployed men and_ their 
dependants to homecroft as a single unit. Seeing there is no 
market, we have given them one, for themselves, situated on 
the croft; and we have given them a special domestic 
‘currency ” for buying in it. The ‘‘ currency” is merely 
a system of paper “ units.” The men spend them in their 
own shop—which is really just the “ family” larder, the 
common pool. They earn these units by growing potatoes 
for the pool, by bringing old jam-jars to it, by knitting socks 
to be put into it, by collecting gifts of cast-off clothing for it, 
or firewood, or anything whatever that is of use to working 
men’s families. This is our solution. It is a very simple one. 
As I have often said, we have only collected some hungry men 
round a feeding-trough with nothing in it ; given them tools 
and training ; and bidden them alternately fill it by their 
skill, and empty it for their sustenance in perpetuity. It is 
only Phipson’s economics reduced to practice. But it is real 
* subsistence ” farming—what people now want, I believe, 
in the United States. One man cannot do it. But a group 
round a common pool, using a domestic currency, can. Pay 
the group with tokens which must be spent in their own shop, 
and straightway a market for the unemployed has been found 
among the unemployed ; a new market, in the only proper 
meaning of that word. 

We are fast mastering all the little ways of it. Whenever 
we have mastered them, sustenance without sales becomes 
possible, even simple. But our fund is completely exhausted. 
iven gifts to enrich our “ market,” posted to me as below, 
would be most weleome—old boots, gentlemen’s cast-off wear, 
old stockings which have good wool in them for re-knitting, 
anything at all that can be made relevant to the ** sustenance” 
of working people. [To the Editor of Tae Specraror.] 
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— 
means rightly allow, knows that its probable sequel 

st involve her in anxiety and suffering of which that hus- 
7 has little idea and to which it is evident that in Bishop 
pe opinion he need not give a thought. 

And what is the alternative ? A young couple may be able 
to afford marriage with two or even three children, when a 
jarger family would cripple their resources, making them a 
purden on their relations or the State, and most thoughtful 
people now consider such limitation necessary and right. 
But are we to ask such young people to live henceforth under 
the same roof as though they were not married at all? And 
would not such a course be far more contrary to nature than a 
continuance of their normal wedded life, safeguarded by the 
which some of your correspondents view with so 


health and 


precautions ; 
wuch disapproval ? 

It is from the woman's standpoint that I ask, for (with the 
exception of Mr. Claud Mullins, for whose valuable article in a 
recent number of The Spectator we cannot be sufficiently 
wrateful) few writers seem to realize that a woman may value 
the complete union of married life as much as her husband 
does, and that it ought not to be forever shadowed for her by 
the dread of consequences which she has already bravely and 
sufficiently faced. 

I offer this consideration quite apart from the very grave 
and important problems of defectives and of overcrowding, 
for 1am quite sure that Bishop Carey is, as he says : ** Deeply, 
terribly, hurt and offended by slums and unemployment.” 
But alas ! while he and so many others are “ preferring to 
grapple with the whole economic basis of society,’ these 
pressing evils are increasing with a rapidity which calls for our 
intervention here and now, and though Birth-Control is not 
(and has never Claimed to be) “* the solution,” it is undeniable 
that, where sanely and conscientiously used, it is resulting in 
healthier and better cared-for children, and in less poverty- 
stricken homes. Surely this is to the good.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Crescent House, Hereford. M. A. BINSTEAD. 


THE UNEMPLOYED HUNGER MARCH 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Sercraror.| 

Sir,—Mr. Bradshaw's point is so blunt that it would be 
impossible to miss it. He apparently supports the Hunger 
March as an’ * immense living advertisement of unemploy- 
ment,” and believes that * the sight of these ragged legions, 
workless and ill-fed *’ will impress the inhabitants of cathedral 
towns and the.-more prosperous parts of the country, who do 
not fully appreciate the nightmare of unemployment. Apart 
from the fact that the marchers, according to Press reports 
and photographs, are a very well-fed, well-clothed and well- 
shod body of men and women, surely there is no one left in 
this country today who does not realize the tragedy of the 
unemployment which still oppresses so many of our people. 
Mr. Bradshaw insults their intelligence and their sensibility by 
suggesting that even the inhabitants of cathedral towns are 
not acutely alive to the sufferings of the workless. They do 
not like, however, to see them exploited by a group of men who 
merely use them as a means of serving a larger purpose. 

If Mr. Bradshaw would read the Communist Press, as IT am 
compelled to do, he would see the real motives of the march 
exposed in all their nakedness. While there is a great display 
of indignation at the “* slave Bill,” as the Unemployment Bill 
is called, the peroration of the appeal to support the march 
calls on “every class-conscious worker to do all in his or her 
power to build and strengthen the Communist Party, the revo- 
lutionary fighting leadership of the working-class, as an indis- 
pensable necessity for carrying the whole struggle onward to 
complete and full proletarian victory.” 

It will be seen, then, that the march is less a living advertise- 
ment of unemployment than an advertisement of the 
Communist Party. The Party cleverly uses the woes of the 
unemployed for its own ends, as it uses the * cuts ” in naval 
pay, in teachers’ salaries, the grievances of Trade Unionists, 
the desire for peace and disarmament, and other causes. 

With that knowledge it is impossible to feel the same sym- 
pathy for the hunger marchers as we should feel for a voluntary 
und spontaneous demonstration by genuine unemployed men 
who had no other outlet for their grievances. Nor is our sym- 
pathy fanned by the knowledge that half of the * coppers 
provided by the poor and workless *’ do not go to provide more 
comfort for the marchers, but to maintain the organization 


which promoted the march. Whether a portion of it will be 
reserved for feeding the marchers in London or for returning 
them to their homes, as is now alleged, we shall wait and see.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Epwarp A. Sronor, 
Secretary. 
Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist Union, 
58-60 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


WHITLEY COUNCILS 

[Vo the Editor of Tun Sprecratonr.] 
Sir,—-As former Mayors we welcome the decision of the 
National Association of Local Government Officers to press 
for the establishment of Whitley Councils throughout the 
administrative sections of the Local Government Service. 
No one who has been in any way associated with Local 
Government can fail to recognize the advantage to Councils 
and officers alike of having a meeting place in which to 
discuss the new problems that are continually arising as 
Local Government develops. 

We are not thinking of questions like salaries and conditions 
of service, with which, of course, Whitley Councils would be 
equally concerned, though here, too, they would be of the 
greatest value, particularly in bringing in a greater uniformity 
of rates. We are thinking of the wider aspects of Local 
Goveenment work, and the value they would be in bringing 
it into higher public esteem. 

Mr. J. H. Whitley, whose name has so appropriately been 
annexed by the Councils his Committee created, has already 
congratulated ‘* Nalgo ”’ on its decision to urge the extension 
of Joint Industrial Councils, and we hope Councils of all 
kinds will give a very sympathetic reception to the representa- 
tions now to be made to them by the officers who serve them, 
their Councils, and the country, so loyally and faithfully.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 

Henry Jackson, Late Mayor of Wandsworth: 
T. E. Groves, Late Mayor of West Ham; 
R. J. Soper, Late Mayor of Barnsley. 
House of Commons. 


MR. HAROLD WRIGHT 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 

Sirx,—The interesting paragraph in last week's ‘* Spectator’s 
Notebook ” concerning the tragically premature death of 
Mr. Harold Wright, brings home to those of us who knew 
him, the great range of the activities he must have packed 
into a seemingly quiet, as it was certainly an unobtrusive 
life. Janus speaks of his activities in the societies for 
the encouragement of rural industries, for supplying libraries 
for the crews of merchant ships, of his editorship of the 
Cambridge University Studies. But these were mere by- 
products of activities of infinitely wider range, including 
much time devoted to the various phases of the Adult 
Education movement; to the improvement of marketing 
methods in the fishing industry, and the betterment of the 
fisherman's lot generally; to assisting the late Stephen 
Reynolds, who was interested in that problem (and whose 
memoirs Wright edited). All these were, however, in their 
turn hardly more than side-shows to his main interest, which 
was that of international peace. This main interest of his 
life dates from his undergraduate days, when in Cambridge 
he helped to form ** The Cambridge War and Peace Society,” 
and to interest his fellow undergraduates in the ideas put 
forward in Sir Norman Angell’s book, The Great Illusion. 
Later on, Wright helped in all the activities of ** The Garton 
Foundation,” in the editorship of War and Peace, and in 
the various study circles and societies that grew therefrom. 
I have heard Sir Norman Angell say, publicly, that much 
of the work which he, Angell, had managed to do during 
a quarter of a century could never have been done except 
for Harold Wright’s unpaid help; that many a mistake 
had been avoided by ‘* Harold's’ sagacious counsel. Once, 
when someone had described Wright as having taken a 
* prominent part” in the activities described above, Angell 
corrected by saying, “ not prominent, only indispensable 
and effective.” 

Have many men received higher tributes than this? - 
I am, Sir, &e., B. Hlaves, 

Billericay, Essex, 
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JUVENILES AND JOBS 
|To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—I note the reference to St. David’s House in the article 
** Juveniles and Jobs” in a recent issue. The article states 
ihat St. David’s House is unique in being the only hostel in 
London solely for transferred juveniles. But, unfortunately, 
it is likely soon to end, and the closure of the place can be 
attributed to the Ministry of Labour itself! 

The body responsible for the hostel intended to make a 
private appeal for funds wherewith to continue, and sought 
an expression of opinion from the Minister as to the value of 
their hostel to the Transference Scheme. The Committee's 
Ietter was not answered for six weeks, and only then after 
reminder, and when received was found so coldly official as 
to be thoroughly disheartening. The letter was not critical at 
all, but in essence careless of what happened to the hostel. 

As a result, the majority of the 40 boys now at St. David's 
House will, I anticipate, have to be re-transferred to their 
homes because they are not earning enough to afford lodgings 
and hostel accommodation elsewhere near their places of 
work is limited and perhaps unfriendly to these “ aliens ” in 
London, It.all seems a great waste of effort and is certainly 
hurtful to the juveniles.-—-I am, Sir, &c., 

136 Ladbroke Grove, W.10. 


J. M. STEVENS. 


SCCTTISH EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sir,--It is unfortunate that Sir Archibald Sinclair, in his 
defence of the Educational Endowments (Scotland) Com- 
mission, should blandly assume as fact the fallacy on which 
the Commissioners obviously base their attack on University 
Bursaries. ‘* The Commissioners have had to guard against 
the application of endowment funds to the payment of 
bursaries which would otherwise be provided by local 
authorities under recent legislation.” But recent legislation 
has made the payment of bursaries by local authorities 
permissive, not obligatory: and during these years of 
economy no form of expenditure has been more drastically 
pruned than that on bursaries. 

Is Sir Archibald unaware that more than one local authority 
in Scotland is actually seeking powers to convert its scheme 
of bursaries into a system of loans, to be repaid, under 
penalties, at stated times ? The generous benefactor would 
surely never have meant his endowment to be used to immesh 
the deserving student, before his career in life begins, in the 
stranglehold of debt. Yet that may easily be the ultimate 
result of the Commissioners’ present policy..—I am, Sir, &c., 

-feademy House, Nairn, Scotland, J. Mariekwson MILNE, 


CHRISTIANITY AND CONDUCT 

|To the Editor of Tue Sercraror.| 
Sir,—May I be allowed to point out that the Imam of the 
London Mosque appears to have made a slip in stating that 
* the English law allows a husband to seek divorce by proving 
the wife’s adultery,” and that this appears to be based upon 
the words of Christ Himself: ‘“ Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery.” 

Christ here states that ‘ fornication “— i.e., pre-marital 
unchastity, not ‘‘ adultery ”’—is the only cause for putting 
away a wife (sec Matt. i. 18-19). © This is clearly shown in a 
pamphlet by a scholar of Eastern languages-—viz., the late 
FE, S. Stooke-Vaughan, This explanation upholds the sug- 
gestion that the English divorce law is opposed to the Christian 
ideal of family life.-—I am, Sir, &e., 


Instow, N. Devon. II. Somers-Cocks, 


THE CUCKOO’S SECRET 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.|} 
Sin,—My attention has just been drawn to the interesting 
paragraphs by Sir William Beach Thomas announcing 
Mr. Edgar Chance’s wager of £100 that he has solved the 
euckoo’s secret. Before considering accepting his wager I 
should be glad if he would confirm its terms. Does he wager 
that cuckoos always lay their eggs in the nest, because it is stated 
or authority that cuckoos’ eggs have been found in nests 
where such a procedure is manifestly impossible ? 


Though not a field observer myself, I have made & carefy! 
study of cuckoo lore by the greatest authorities, includiny 
Mr. Chance’s fascinating work, The Cuckoo’s Secret, Accordin, 
to some of these authorities cuckoos’ eggs have been found 
in nests where they could neither have been laid nor places 
by the beak. If each authority, in his own sphere, is reliable 
I am naturally forced as a layman to the conclusion that the 
egg is deposited by some agency other than that of the Cuckoo 
‘Though a letter does not allow me to marshal circumstantig! 
evidence, this evidence is strong enough to make me SUSpect 
that the cuckoo’s egg -is laid by the alleged foster mothe, 
This would imply that the male cuckoo is a promiscuous bid 
and that the alleged foster father is, in fact, a cuckold, thy 
cuckoo thus being a hybrid. 

Will you allow me to emphasize that my idea is foundej 
on evidence put forward by world-famed ornithologists anq 
not on any preconceived opinions of my own? Proof, ons 
way or the other, might be forthcoming next May if Mr, Edgar 
Chance would renew his remarkable observations armed oy 
this occasion, not with a camera, but with a gun. Should 
he be interested in my idea I should be glad to furnish Tip 
Spectator with the circumstantial evidence that has aroused 
in my mind a suspicion so detrimental to the reputation F 
of the female meadow pippit.—-I am, Sir, &c., 3 

BERNARD Acworti, FF 

22, Devereux Court, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


AFFILIATION PROCEEDINGS q 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.| 

Sir,—The publicity which is being given to a paternity cay 
in the Press should draw attention to the unsatisfactory 
situation in regard to afliliation proceedings generally. The 
Police Court is a most unsuitable tribunal for these eases, F 
They are often disposed of hurriedly and in a very rough-and. 
ready manner. A mistaken sense of chivalry often incline 
the male magistrates to favour the woman. ‘Too many women 
justices consider that it is their function to side with their 
The * corroboration ” required by law is in_ practice 
frequently fined down to next to nothing, 

It is rare (as in the present case) for a man to be able to face 
imprisonment without loss of employment, and to have the 
means to prosecute inquiries necessary to bring all the relevant 
facts to light. Too many have to submit to injustice without 
hope of redress. 

Cases which may involve a defendant in economic or social 
ruin should be mere carefully dealt with.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Are Crag & 

33 Ulysses Road, NW. 6. 4 


sex. 


POISONS FOR SALE 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir, Your columns are not the most appropriate place in 
which to conduct a correspondence upon a technical subject. 
Nevertheless, may I be allowed to assure Dr. Roberts that 
two of the seven substances he mentions are in Part I, an 
not in Part IT, of the Poisons Schedule ? This correction wi! 
be made in the next edition of the Extra Pharmacopoci:, 7 
unless in the meantime the law is changed.—I am, Sir, &c, 
IIvcu N. Linsteap, Secretary, 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
17 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.A1. 





THE AGE OF TREES 
[Vo the Editor of Tur Specraron.] 
Sir,—In The Spectator of February 16th I was very mue! q 
surprised to read a paragraph, on that charming page | 
* Country Life,” in which the statement is made that its 
** doubtful whether any single tree in Britain is known to be: 
thousand years old.” 

Of the many old and remarkable trees in England alov 
this is a very sweeping statement to make, but in Scotlani 
there is one tree whose antiquity has been the subject ¢ 
much inquiry and cxamination by competent authorities- 
namely, the old yew-tree of Fortingall. In an exhaustit’ 
report by the late Sir Robert Christison, he reckoned the tt 
to be about 3,000 years old. Pennant, in his ‘ Tour” mel 
tions having scen the Yew-tree of Fortingall in the year 170.5 


when it was 56 fect in circumference. From measuremetli® 
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ir 1769 by De Candolle, this authority assigned 
» 500 to 2,600 years for the age of the tree; but Sir Robert 
Gh jstison, a century later, considered De Candolle to have 
: all within the mark in his calculations. The tree today 
pe a shell—* the skeleton of a ghost,” one might almost 
y -. but there it stands a link with untold centuries.—I am, 
po C. HurcHeson. 


taken in the yee 


sir, Ke., 
Broughty Ferry, Dundee. 


ICY HANDS 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Sin, My wife and I listened carefully to Sir John Simon's 
tribute to King Albert on Sunday last, and we both distinctly 
heard him say, “ his icy hand,” not * his iey hands.” In his 
yery next sentence Janus himself perpetrates one of those 
jrritating journalistic errors which are all too frequent. 

The celebrated cartoon of March 10th, 1855-—‘ General 
Février Turned Traitor ”’—was not one of Tenniel’s, though 
he drew the following cartoon of March 17th, * General 
Février ” was one of Leech’s triumphs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Melrose, Emsworth, Hants, CAMERON Kipp. 

jJanus writes: A strange thing, for I myself ** distinetly 
heard” Sir John say hands, and it is so printed in the 
reproduction of the Foreign Secretary’s words in The 
Listener, As to Général Février, I was in fact uncertain as 
between Leech and Tenniel and was unable to verify definitely 
before writing. | 


IN DEFENCE OF MIRACLES 

{To the Editor of Tux Sreecraror.] 
Sin, May I reply to your reviewer's criticism of 4 New 
Argument for God and Survival? Tf Mr. Heard can persuade 
your readers that the issue, with miracles, is altered when we 
call generalizations * averages” and not “ laws,” nothing I 
can say in a few lines will convert them. An extraordinary 
event for instance the Resurrection—-becomes on that view 
merely a billion to one chance that happened to come off, and 
in a context that happened to be fraught with significance. 
How lucky! An extraordinary event might be deemed a 
miracle if we talk of laws, but not if we are profound enough 
to talk of averages. 

Mr. Heard represents my plea that with many classes of 
events all research has failed to find laws, as an argument to 
* prove” miracles, Actually, that plea was used, and only 
can be used, as a verification of the direct judgement; and I 
was careful to insist throughout that miracles never can be 
“proved”; they remain always a matter for judgement. 
Mr. Heard then asserts that the evidence for miracles is 
extremely rare. Now miracles, as miracles, are never evidenced 
at all, Events, provisionally described as extraordinary, 
may be; and these form the data of any subsequent dis- 
cussion, We may choose to call very few of them miracles, 
but events which come within the sphere of discussion exist 
in large numbers. Few would deny this, and to compare the 
evidence to that of sea-monsters is a damaging perversion 
against scientifie truth. 

The unfairness of criticism which wrenches statements out 
of their context is commonly recognized. ‘ In his haste,” 
writes Mr. Heard, ** the author has to say ‘ There are no such 
persons as mediums.’ ” The truth is that the “ haste” 
amounted to many pages of explicit argument, and many 
more implicitly pointing to that conclusion. How foolish, 
too, looks my remark that God is likely to use deception, 
when wrenched from its supporting theory of revelation, a 
theory which, following McTaggart, demonstrates the neces- 
sary impersonality of all divine communications, but which 
your reviewer passes without notice. And lastly, the reference 
to my anxiety at the end of Chapter VIIL: this anxiety was 
not “to be a bridge builder,” but, as I stated plainly in the 
sume sentence, that no amount of vindication of the reality 
of the relevant facts can in this age succeed. And when 
responsible critie can compare the evidence of those facts 
to that of sea-monsters, was I not right ? 

Fortunately, argument can only be answered by argument. 
Unfortunately, criticism like Mr. Heard’s can do much to 
prevent an argument from an unestablished writer from being 
studied. Mr. Heard speaks of his bewilderment. I can only 
believe that it arose from his being confronted by a sustained 


O21 





argument, in some respects original, rather than by the usual 
restatement of comfortable scientific and religious clichés. 
And why should he be amazed at the orthodox conception of 
a terrible as well as a loving God ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
MatcoLm GRant, 
396 King’s Road, S.W 10, 


DEATH ON THE ROAD 
[To the Editor of Tak Serctaror.| 
Str,—-I have been following the discussions on road traffic 
laws with interest. Over here we say it with rhymes : 
* Here lies the body of Jonathan Wray, 
Killed while disputing his right of way ; 
He was right, dead right, so goes my song, 
But lies just as dead as if he were wrong.” 
M. Kiry Wess. 
Santa Barbara, California, 


THE SCOTTSBORO’ CASE 

[To the Editor of Tue Sreecraror.] 
Sir,—-Onee more the notorious Scottsboro’ case is coming into 
prominence. The third trial of the nine Negro boys, who were 
charged in April, 1981, with the rape of two white women, 
ended in December of last year at Decatur, Alabama, with 
death sentences on Heywood Patterson and Clarence Norris. 

Ever since the lads were first convicted, international public 
opinion has been dissatisfied with the way in which the judicial 
proceedings have been conducted. The atmosphere of race 
prejudice in which the first two trials took place, the lack of 
evidence against the Negroes, and the fact that one of the 
alleged victims, Ruby Bates, has since denied her allegations, 
all seem to indicate that the charge was without foundation, 
was indeed a “ frame-up.” 

The boys have only been kept alive up to now by the untir- 
ing work of the American International Labor Defence, aided 
by generous financial support from well-known men and 
women and organized protests in all parts of the world. Next 
month the ease is to be carried before the Alabama Supreme 
Court. The legal expenses alone of this appeal, the obtaining 
of records, filing of completed motions, and so on, will run 
into many thousands of dollars. 

The boys can and must be saved. A Scottsboro’ Defence 
Committee has been set up in London to organize protests to 
the American authorities against the methods of conducting the 
trials, and to raise funds as this country’s contribution to the 
expenses of the coming trial. We appeal to all to send dona- 
tions as soon as possible to the Hon. Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee, Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, 4 Parton Strect, 
London, W.C. 1.—We are, Sir, &e., 

¥, Lewis DonALpson (Canon of Westminster) ; 
Henry NEVINSON; JULIAN HUXLEY, 
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The Making of an Idealist 


By JOHN 


Tuts is a remerxable book*, partly for its subject and partly 
for the spirit in which it is written. It gives a picture of 
youth during the last decade of the nineteenth century, and 
of a precocious maturity during the first decade of the twen- 
tieth, for when it stops the writer is only just thirty. Those 
twenty years were crowded with experiences and achieve- 
ments. They covered school, much travel, journalism, 
society—the autumn of the Victorian age and the feverish 
ten years of the Edwardian. But they were also years of a 
long spiritual journey. The story of this pilgrimage is told 
with complete honesty and an engaging candour, for the 
writer is so sure of his creed that he is eager to point out 
the false steps he took on the road to its discovery. 

The book begins with an Irish childhood and a_ boy's 
fancies, described with much charm and very little self- 
consciousness. The writer was a curious child. From an 
early age he kept a diary and still goes on with it, his keen 
interest in life demanding a record. Te had wisely indulgent 
and had early opportunities of extensive foreign 
travel. Even as a boy he seems to have had an appetite for 
idealisms and a quickly fired imagination. At Eton he had 
a busy and happy time, and browsed in many fields in his 
search for new enthusiasms. ‘ Every day in my rather 
hurried morning prayers I prayed that one day the British 
flag might fly over Tibet, Mesopotamia and elsewhere.” 
The imperialist was in the making, and also the journalist, 
though his first destination was the Diplomatic Service. 

While in Germany, when he was scarcely eighteen, he had 
a notion of a picture-postcard venture, and characteristically 
wasted no time in starting it. From small beginnings it 
vrew to an embarrassing magnitude. At first he was his own 
staff, but in two years he had an elaborate organization, big 
premises, a large turnover and many employees. On his 
twenty-first birthday he was banqueted by his colleagues and 
became a newspaper celebrity. He kept his head during the 
whirl of suecess, and did not lose it when the business extended 
too fast for its capital, and it was forced into liquidation. 
* Ours was a curious failure. It came not from a lack of 
customers and bad trade, but from having too many cus- 
tomers.” Alfred Harmsworth came to his aid and helped him ; 
to wind it up. Most young men would have been crushed by | 
the blow, but in him it served only to awaken fresh vitality. 
*No one ean be of much use in the world until he has had 
knocks. The egoist must be chiselled. .A young man whose 
voal was ambition, who wanted to be a second Pitt, required 
exceptional measures. He got them.” 

For cight years he worked for Northcliffe, becoming editor 
of the Overseas edition of the Daily Mail at twenty-one, 
In the they were happy years, because of his love 
of new and fresh experiences. Northeliffe was verv 
kind to him, and from these chapters emerges a vivid 
picture of that extraordinary man, For years [ was on terms 
and my view is much the 
same as the writer’s. The trouble was that his nature was 
never harmonized or his powers correlated. He had a mind 
some of them noble and some of them 
his 
his acute 
his: marvellous gifts 
of salesmanship, even when the wares were trash—were not 
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the whole man. He had moments of insight which were 
almost genius, and of foresight which were almost poetry, 
*Cphill. By Sir Evelyn Wrench. (fvor Nicholson and Watson 
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It was the same with his character. He could be brutal and 
unjust and timid, and he could also show a high courage ang 
2 most delicate kindness. 

The writer of the book had brilliant prospects with North. 
cliffe, but by the time he was approaching thirty he was not 
content to be aide-de-camp and courier to a fantastic magnate, 
The magnate proposed that he should edit all the Amalg. 
mated Press productions. His diary records that he spent g 
morning reading them carefully. ‘“ Answers, Home Chat, 
Forget-me-Not, Girls Friend, Boys’ Companion, Sunday 
Circle, Chips, and so on right down the list in accordance 
with the chief's wishes. I feel absolutely - of sympathy 
with them and have no desire to edit them.” For at the 
memorial service to King Edward in the Abbey he had passed 
through a profound spiritual experience, It came suddenly, 
as such things do, like the text which leaped from the page 
of the Bible upon Gordon, and changed his life : : 

















“IT saw in a flash the Divine conception of man. That each 
human being should be a temple of the Holy Spirit ; 1 knew that in 
each one of us there was a spark of the Divine. That spark must 
be fanned into a flame. How could IT have thought personal 
advancement was the goal for an immortal soul ? In the presences 
of these immensitics ambition left me.” 

With this revelation came a return of his old vision of 
what the British Empire might be made, and he saw his task 
before him-—-a long road with a promised land at the end of it, 
He freed himself as soon as possible from journalistic fetters, 
for this young man of thirty was essentially a man of activa, 
and must turn his vision into a reality, The result was the 
founding of the Overseas Club and League, which is now an 
empire fellowship with over 44,000 members. After the 
approved practice of prophets, the vision was followed by an 
Hlejira, and for two years he travelled through every part of 
the Empire, speaking 250 times and covering 64,000 miles, 

It is a happy book, for it is a story of true success, and of 
one who walked in the plan ** that pleased his boyish thought.” 
I first met the writer, I think, in 1904, when he was beginning 
with Northeliffe, and was delighted to find one younger than 
myself who thought my particular form of imperialism sober 
sense. Since then I have had the privilege of his friendship, 
and I am glad that he has set down for others to read the 

tale of what up to date must be one of the most remarkable 

careers of our time, ‘There is a story of ‘Tennyson that he 
was once talking with a friend about what they sought from 
life. ‘ IT want to leave the world a little better than [ found 
it,” said the friend. And I,” said Tennyson, ‘* seek a new 
vision of God.” The writer of this book has fulfilled both 
aspirations, 

He has accomplished much because he has no doubts. 
Ile is ingenuous in the true sense of the Latin word, which 
means free-born, candid, high-minded. There is no complexity 
in his ideals, and in that lies his power, for the most potent 
things on earth are simple. His imperialism has something 
of Albert Grey’s large and friendly naivety. It would-be east 
for the critic to set it down as a string of platitudes, but ! 
remember hearing Theodore Roosevelt once say that the 
secret of practical success was the courage to assert platitudes 
--and to enforee them, For a truism may be only the surface 
of a deep well of unspoken poetry. Cecil Rhodes used t 
awake his friends in the middle of the night to listen to som 
great idea that had come to him. ‘The idea, as he unfolded it, 

‘was usually so trite that his friends went blaspheming to bed. 
But to Rhodes it was only the symbol of something new and 
noble, and, like the writer of this book, the poetry in him toes 
its true shape not in words but in deeds, 
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from JONATHAN CAPE'S LIST of new books — 3) 


The Riffian 
CARLETON S. COON 
-é¢The story of Ali the Jackal, hater of 
Arabs and despiser of Christians, a soldier, 
a murderer with the purest motives. 
Teacher of the Koran, defender of the Rif.’ 


Red Macaw 
PHOEBE 
HAGGARD 
The lives of slaves and 
their masters in a little known part of Brazil. 


° ? 
Whistler's Corner 
NORAH STEVENSON 
‘The story conjures out of disaster a justi- 
fication of ‘compassion and love. The 
character and predicament of both Blut 


and Rachel Lamb are beautifully realised.’ 
SPECTATOR 


Death of Henrietta 
LORNA M. ARMISTEAD 


‘A well-written book, well handled and 
controlled, and its medium is workmanlike 
prose. A book that goes deeper than 
most and like other good books makes us 
ponder about ourselves and the quality of 
SPECTATOR 





a ’ 
our being. 


Life in the United States 
TWENTY-SIX, AUTHORS 
‘Individually the stories are admirable, but 
the effect of the book as a whole is better 
still, for it succeeds in giving a vast and 


varied picture of the whole country.’ 
DAVID GARNETT in the Statesman 


The Woman who had 


Imagination H. £. BATES 

‘His sensitiveness to beauty and to character 
is astonishing ; it is 1 think greater than the 
sensibility of any other living English writer.’ 








Further Extracts from the 
Notebooks of Samuel 
Butler 


Edited by A. 1. BARTHOLOMEW 7s. 60 


Poems — Group One 
G. W. M. DUNN 


‘Mr. Dunn's utterance is brave, masculine 
and modern, lis message is direct.’ 
SCOTSMAN 3s. 6d. 


Letters from the French 


& English Courts, 1853-59 
PRINCESSE DE, CHIMAY 


Presented by Princesse Marthe Bibesco. 
Translated by Hamish Miles, 6s. 


Critique of Poetry 
MICHAEL ROBERTS 


‘ Astonishingly full of insight, sound judg- 
ment and that inspiration which one 
recognises instinctively as being true and 
permanent. He has imagination, patience 
and respect, scholarship, intellectual yigour 
and a mature prose style.’ 

RICHARD CHURCH in the Statesman 


A Tramp Royal in Wild 


Australia ARCHER RUSSELL 
‘The quality of his narrative is given by a 
combination of the explorer’s zest with 
exceptional ability to feel and convey the 
facts and substance of the adventure.’ 
OBSERVER 10s. 64. 


T. E. Lawrence’: 
in Arabia and After 
LIDDELL HART 


Ready on Monday, March 5. With maps, 
plans and illustrations. Demy Svo. 454 








DAVID CARNETT ina general review of EL BE. Bates’ work pages. 15%. 
JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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Marxism in the Labour Party 


Preparing for Power: A Critical Study of the History of 
the British Working Class Movement. By J. T. Murphy ; 
with a foreword by the Right Hon. Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C., 
M.P. (Cape. 6s.) 

Mr. Murpny is a recent recruit to the Labour Party, and 

seems to have written this book to explain why he is there. 

He is a recruit, not from the Right or the Centre, but from 

the Extremer Left. From 1921 to 1932 he was a leading 

member of the British Communist Party. 

He makes it clear that his move is not due to any change of 
fundamental doctrine. He is, as he has always been, an out- 
and-out Marxist and a fanatic for the class war. In 1916, 
when he was an A.S.E. shop steward in Sheffield, he took a 
leading part in fomenting munition strikes, which threatened 
seriously to weaken Great Britain in the War. To most of his 
dupes that was probably a drawback about the strikes, but to 
him and his fellow-revolutionaries it was their greatest recom- 
mendation. He feels only pride in the thought, and, given a 
similar occasion, would doubtless do it again. In joining the 
Labour Party he has not passed from Communism to La- 
bourism. He has merely passed from a Communist organiza- 
tion to a Labour organization. It is a question of tactics. If 
the wolf howls outside the sheepfold in ** sectarian ” isolation, 
he cannot do much. But if he dons sheep’s-clothing and gets 
mside, he can do a good deal. 

So simple a thesis might, one would think, have been 
argued, pro and con, in much fewer than this book’s 286 
pages. But Mr. Murphy, like a good Marxist, must persuade 
himself that history is on his side. So he goes right through 
the history of the British proletarian movement, as he con- 
ceives it, in order to prove that “ sectarianism ” has always 
been a mistake, that the right plan is to organize the working- 
elass on the widest mass-basis for the seizure of political 
power, and that if only you achieve the class-organization, 
the inner logic of the class war will drive it along the Marxian 
path. Without this achievement, he considers, the holding 
of Marxist doctrine is in vain; but given the former, the 
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latter becomes inevitable. In broad outline this vie is 
Keir Hardie’s ; save that Hardie was a Socialist and Hever g 
blinkered Marxist, as Mr. Murphy is. 

The most interesting chapters here are those describing the 
revolutionary action of the shop stewards during the War. Not 
only at Sheffield, where the author was a prominent leader 
but at Glasgow, Barrow, and elsewhere, in whose doings. he. 
naturally took the keenest contemporary interest, He 
analyses, often acutely, the strength and weakness of thejg 
tactics, but a doubt that it was right to try to cripple Creat 
Britain’s fighting-power never crosses his mind. Though }yp 
writes, as a rule, without verbal bitterness, he often betrays 
the censoriousness which you might expect in one wh 
originally came to Socialism through the narrowest of jj 
*‘ sectarian” doors—that of the old “ Socialist Laboy 
Party,” the disciples of Daniel de Leon. Thus on page 76 hy 
censures the Fabians ; on page 79 he censures the old S.DB,; 
on page 97 he censures the Plebs League and the doctrine of 
The Miners’ Next Step ; on page 106 he censures the conscien. 
tious objectors; and on page 116 he censures the Laboy 
leaders who supported the War. Pretty comprehensive ! 

More significant than any intrinsic value in Mr. Murphy's 
ideas is the fact that Sir Stafford Cripps endorses them. His 
express benediction in the front of the book was given, we 
are told, after he had read it in manuseript. The sympathetic 
shield, which he casts over Mr. Murphy, may be of interest to 
Mr. Henderson and to his loyal colleagues on the Labour 
Party executive. For here is an enemy and detractor of long 
standing, who has joined the ranks of their party, not in order 
to follow where they lead, but in order the better to prevent 
it from following where they lead. And here is their colleague, 
the partner of their counsels, Sir Stafford Cripps, ostentatiously 
welcoming the neweomer. The spectacle may excite in then 
some reasonable doubts. For an adhesion like Mr. Murphy's 
is anything but calculated to strengthen the party’s appeal to 
the nation on constitutional lines; and no constitutionalist 
could have rejoiced in his advent as Sir Stafford’s friends 


have done. R. C. K. Ensor, - 




























Victorian Lettets 


Letters to Mary, Marchioness 
Edited by 





A Great Lady’s Friendships. 
of Salisbury, Countess of Derby—1862—1890. 
Lady Burghclere. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

Ir is impossible to reckon how much political power women 

have lost in accepting the suffrage, but oceasionally one is 

reminded how powerful they have been from days before 

Kgeria’s until this century. Those prominent men and 

women of the day at home and abroad, whose letters ar 

published here plainly set a high value on the influence of 

Lady Mary Sackville West, wife of Lord Salisbury, 1847-0, 

and of Lord Derby, 1870-93, both men of Cabinet rank, both 

wielding political power from the houses of which she was 
mistress in London, in Hertfordshire and Lancashire. The 
quality of her own absent letters can be guessed from thos 
that they brought to her in return. She kept a great number, 
which passed to her daughter, Lady Margaret Cecil, and are 
now in the hands of her grandsons. A selection of wise, 
paternal letters written to her as a girl and young wife by the 

Duke of Wellington was edited by Lady Burghelere under the 

title of A Great Man’s Friendship, and is not forgotten. Nov 

comes a selection of letters dated from 1862 onwards, pub 
lished after the death of the editress. Apart from a few mis 
prints, which her quick eye might have detected, Lady 

Burghclere’s work was completed. The notes are accurate and { 

concise ; the thirteen ‘“ Introductions ” to the Letters, a F 

divided chronologically, make a relevant sketch of the history F 

of the years and of the positions of the several writers. The F 

intelligent care that she put into work of this kind, no les F 

than the serious research demanded by her scholarly studies 7 

of George Villiers, Ormonde and Strafford, gave Lady Burgh: 

clere a distinction among recent writers and makes her death 
the more deplored. 

Foreign politics are the dominant subject of the hook, 7 
probably not through any bias in the selection. Home politic © 

are illuminated too. For instance, it is plain that the brilliant, 5 

wayward, cross-grained, hal-blind albino, “ Bob” Lowe, 7 

would never have become Chancellor of the Exchequer without 

the encouragement and restraint, both of which he got from 
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A Reply to the German Embassy..... 


« Professor Banse is described in German biographical books as having become 
a member of the National Socialist party in October, 1932, National Socialist 
expert in military science in the Wehrpolitischesamt (politico-military bureau). 
of the National Socialist party, holder of the first chair in military science in the 
technical high school (a technical high school ts equivalent to a university college) 
at Brunswick, and the author of books on ‘Geographie und Wehrwille” 
(‘ Geography and Defence’) and ‘IV ehrwissenschaft’ ( Military Science’).” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


GERMANY, 
PREPARE 
FOR WAR! | 














“Tt is not surprising that the German Government should have confiscated a } 
book WHOSE SINCERITY 18 AS INDISPUTABLE AS ITS INTOLERANCE, wiicn foreign 
opinion became interested in its contents; but apparently Herr Banse still goes | 

on teaching what he no doubt still calls geography.”—THE TIMES. } 


PROFESSOR BANSE 


With 11 Maps. 10/6 net 








ORCHARDS OF THE SUN 


“Tt is a triangular story, but there is magic to be made with triangles, and this 
is an interesting one... .1 liked this novel for the sunshine that hangs about “ 
—HELEN SIMPSON in the MORNING POST. 7/6 net 


¢. HENRY WARREN 


DRUMS OF ASIA 


A True Story of German Intrigue in the Far East 











“A book which will give you rewarding excitement in the long run.” 

—EVENING STANDARD. 
“ | Excited and entertained me from beginning to end, and drove me through 
every chapter with an increasing appetite for the next.”—JOHN BEAVERS. 
8/6 net 
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Lady Derby. His letters are full of evidence of her kindly 
wisdom extended to a naturally unhappy man. Lord and 
Lady Cowley, both in Paris and afterwards, Henry Lytton 
(Lord Dalling), to say nothing of his brother Edward Bulwer, 
plainly thought it worth while to keep her informed of events 
and tendencies in European capitals, Some letters written to 
her when Lérd*Derby was Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs were certainly meant to be shown to him. When he 
took the momentous step of resigning from the Foreign Office 
and the Tory Government in 1878, Lady Derby probably had 
more influence than the arguments that Mr, Gladstone 
thundered against Dizzy’s pro-Turkish policy. 

These names are familiar to everyone who reads our modern 
history, but the correspondent who wrote as woman to 
woman intimately, and whose letters are most numerous of 
any here, is Queen Sophie of Holland. As the delicate wife 
of an unsympathetic man, she lived quietly at The Hague 
with her sons, except when required to do her duty at the 
Dutch Court. She watched events closely and with great 
intelligence. She was brought up at the liberal, Prussia- 
hating Court of Wiirtemburg, and her liberalism was marked 
even in Holland. She came to London privately and paid 
visits at Hatfield and Knowsley to her great delight. She 
kept up (in admirable English) a constant correspondence 
with many English friends, particularly with a group known 
to each other, who were intimately concerned with foreign 
polities, such as Lady Derby herself and the Cowleys. Of men, 
Lord Clarendon was the one to whom she looked up with the 
greatest affection and respect. His wisdom and charm 
affected her as they did many men and women. Often she 
bewailed the illness and death of the one man who, as she and 
others believed, could and would have prevented the Franco- 
Prussian War. Other friends of hers were the Leckys and 
those queer cosmopolitans, Julius and Mary Mohl, whom old 
readers of The Spectator will remember from Mrs. Simpson's 
book about them. 

The Queen knew Napoleon ILE and the Empress Eugénie 
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The author tells his story from his childhood 
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a 
well, and naturally sympathized with their troubles, 
never blind to their weaknesses and worse. 
their doom unfolds itself like a Greek tragedy. 
of her foresi*nt is the prologue, to be discerned in her judge. 


thoug), 
In her ing 
A greater pry 


ments upon Bismarck and Prussia, to another tragedy—thy; 
of 1914. In 1877 the world was engrossed in the Politics o¢ 
the Near East and the future of Constantinople, but the Pt 
was writing : 


“The one power that ought to be watched is Germany, and j 
many long years there lies the danger to peace and to stability e 
it 


Europe.” 

Another remark illustrates the Queen’s sharp, neat writiy 

(Of its fairness each reader may judge.) She hoped in 1¢g that 
Lord Stanley would succeed his dying father as Prime Minister 
but. feared that Dizzy would grasp at the office, because the 
Jewish race *‘ do not merely want the substance, but the Shing 
of power.” 


Militarism Unabashed 


Germany, Prepare for War! By Professor Ewald Bang 

Translated by Alan Harris. (Lovat Dickson. 10s, 6d.) i 
Proressor Banse is a theorist on war, who was so far esteenej 
by the Nazi leadership that in February of last year they gay, 
him the Chair (which he still holds) of Military Science in th, 
Brunswick Technical College. Last autumn after German 
left the Disarmament Conference, a bloodthirsty book }y 
him, Wehrwissenschaft, attracted foreign attention ; and thy 
Nazi Government, to appease world opinion, banned jt 
Thereupon Mr. Wickham Steed disclosed the fact. tha 
Professor Banse had written another book even more fornit. 
able called Raum und Volk im Weltkriege; and a few day 
later, to avert fresh scandal, the Nazis banned and confiscate) 
it also. Meanwhile Messrs. Lovat Dickson had signed a ¢qp. 
tract and purchased the English language rights in the lay 
volume. Despite efforts by the Nazi Government to stop the: 
(detailed in an introduction) they have persisted in publishing 
it: and here it is. 

Unquestionably its standpoint is one of aggressive nil 
tarism ; and since its author is maintained in his Chair, thet 
has public significance. Germany, we are told, * rejects the 
poison of internationalism and pacifism,” and _ strives afte 
two goals—the first, to ensure that “on German soil aj 
thought, all action, and all speech shall be German,” and th 
second, ** to combine German territory throughout its whol 
extent into a unified and therefore powerful State, whoy 
boundaries will be far wider than those of 1914.” If you asi 
how much wider, the answer is supplied on a later page, wher 
an area with present population of 92 millions is indicate( 
This, of course, is nearly 50 per cent. above the total withi 
present Germany, and it would be obtained by annexin 
Holland, Austria, all Switzerland save the non-Germat 


cantons, all Belgium save the Walloon provinces, besides F 


South ‘Tyrol, Alsace-Lorraine, French Flanders, and tli 
German claims in Denmark, Poland, Czechoslovakia, ani 
Yugoslavia, together with trifles like Danzig. A nice. reassur 
ing prospect for Germany’s neighbours ! 


Eleven maps at the end of the volume illustrate his poin's 7 


in more detail. The German frontier would extend to th 
mouth of the Somme, and follow the course of that river for 
considerable distance inland. Possessing thus the whol 
Dutch and Belgian coast and the ports of Calais and Boulog 
besides, Germany would be excellently placed for invadit: 
Great Britain. 
invasion idea, 
Germany’s chief mistakes in the last War, 


Omission to act on it, he thinks, was one 
Holland cou 


easily have been absorbed for the purpose, without creat — 


more scandal than the seizure of Belgium occasioned alread) 
The German war direction was clearly wrong in attempting} 


\ le 





Professor Banse is particularly fond of th? 


Western offensive, save Verdun, between 1914 and 1918, i 4 


ought, he contends, to have recognized that time was ont 





side of the British, and to have struck before they had achieve! © 


the slow task of transforming themsclves into a military natio. § 


As a military critic he is acute enough, and his actual crit 
cisms of what happened in the War are usually full of sugge 
tion. He appreciates Great Britain’s part more justly tha 


many Frenchmen do, though it makes him all the mo 


anxious to compass our destruction next time. 


His leading 
idea is the basing of military upon geographical scien 
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OUR LORD 


The most beautiful Life Story the world will ever 
know, presenting an inspiring, magnificent message 
from the man whose pen has cheered and encouraged 
millions, is now to be given to the nation through 
The Daily Mail. Charles Dickens’ only unpublished 
book, it is one of the most remarkable manuscripts 
of the century. Written expressly for his children, 
this priceless addition to English literature— 


BEGINS ON 
MONDAY, MARCH 5th 


Daily Mail 








“ PMS. sigue bas ndeaee aces ean anoeruce tenes aden kee Cake Newsagent 
To make certain of getting a deliver to ri rege | Daily Mail on Monday, March 5th, and 
P P reserve for me 
The Daily Mail from until further notice. 
Monday onwards it is Nadi iccientews — Leedicenati aul 


advisable to use this form 


immediately. 
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I Was a German 


The Autobiography of 
ERNST TOLLER 


Translated by Edward Crankshaw. 5s. net 


Wickham Steed: 
“The book is terrific and well-nigh terrifying 
... none will escape its power and intensity ; 
and all will ask whither such a Germany as he 


ss 


portrays can be tending. ... 


Henry Baerlein: 
“Were we find cruelty, beauty, pathos, and 
humour throughout a book which one reads in 
an evening, promising oneself to return to this 
and this and this page on the evenings to 
follow.” 


Winifred Holtby: 


“Profoundly moving and - significant. A 


human document and literary work of first 


rate nportance,” 


Mr. Justice McCardie 
A Biography by 
GEORGE POLLOCK 


Illustrated. 15s. net 








Mr. Justice MecCardie was not only esteemed 
at the Bar tor his judicial opinions, but was a 
popular figure with all classes, a lover of 
humanity, and a fearless critic of the law. 


Mr. George Vollock, a barrister in Norman 
Birkett’s chambers, has had .access to the 
judge’s private papers, and deals fully with the 
judge's life as well as giving expression to the 
opinions he held on such subjects as divorce, 
the prison system, the position of women, 
abortion, the sterilization’ of the unfit, ete. 








The book also 


McCardie’s principal cases—-the Ronald True 


includes accounts of all 






case, the Jacoby case, the Malcolm case, the 
“Helen of Troy’ 





Case, cic. 





Ready March 9th, 


JOHN LANE 
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That is what is meant by the German title of the book > Which 


the publishers would have been better advised to translate o 
paraphrase as it stood, instead of inventing a Sensational 
English title of their own, It is not, of course, merely becays, 
he assumes the occurrence of future war, that he invites - 
sure; for that must be the assumption behind any Military 
instruction. His vice is that he puts before his country ain 
which obviously imply a war of aggression, 


. 
-The Prison System 
The Modern English Prison. By L. W. Fox. 
10s. 6d.) 
AN extraordinary ignorance prevails about our PTison 
system. It was, at one time, freely asserted that prison 
were places of torture for the unfortunate inmates ; it jx 
today, often alleged that prisons are luxurious institutions jn 
which worthless offenders are “* pampered ” at great expeng 
to the tax-payer. These erroneous ideas are not confined ty 
the general public ; judges and magistrates frequently display 
deplorable ignorance of the administration of the sentenca 
which they award. The mystery surrounding our prisons was, 
at one time, deliberately exploited, partly from officia| 
reticence, and partly from the idea that the deterrent effect of 
imprisonment as a punishment was thereby accentuated, 
Many books have been published which purported to describe 
prison life, but their usefulness has often been vitiated by the 
patent bias of their authors. In the present volume we hay 
an authoritative account of the existing methods of prison, 
discipline and administ¥ation. The author has been secretary 
to the Prison Commission since 1925 ; and this official position 
guarantees the correctness of his descriptions. Were an 
confirmation required, the reviewer, whose connexion With 
prison administration was much longer and more intimate thay 
Mr. Fox's has been, can testify to the accuracy of the matter 
contained in the book. 

Having given a short account of the development of ow 
prison system, from the scandalous custodial establishments o/ 
former days, through the severely repressive régime of th 
nineteenth century, to the present period of experimentation, 
and having described the curious dual origin of our * convict’ 
and “local”? prisons, the author sets out in plain word 
exactly how a prison is worked, and what happens to th 
prisoner from reception to release. He indicates how comple: 
are the problems, for example those of employment and 
classification of prisoners, with which prison administrators an 
required to deal. here is a most valuable chapter oa prison 
statistics, the facts of which are often most carelessly handied; 
it is pointed out that a given number of * reeeptions ~ does no! 
represent an equivalent number of individuals, and thai 
-alculations based upon ** daily average population ” may lk 
most misleading. The causes which operate to produc 
variations in the statistics are usefully analysed. The book 
may be heartily commended, not merely as a work of geneni 
interest, but as most necessary reading for all who are cor 
cerned in dealing with offenders. 

The book has admirably achieved its avowed object, but i 
raises questions which go far beyond its contents. It is too oftet 
forgotten that prison administrators have no power of selection 
of the persons with whom they are required to deal ;_ they ar 
compelled to do their best with the heterogeneous mass! 
persons committed to prison by the courts. Penal reform, 
rather than prison reform, is wanted. The prison authoritie 
are hampered by legal restrictions which still insist upon th 
maintenance of the peculiar distinction between “ pend 
servitude * and “ imprisonment,” which retain the antiquate( 
and meaningless expression “ hard labour,” and which allov 
great numbers of men, and not a few women, to be committe! 
to prison for terms which are too short to afford any oppor 


( Routledge, 


‘tunity for the operation of reformatory influences, and whiel 


experience has shown to have but little deterrent value. Tir 
existing confusion of thought upon the objects of imprisonmet! 
is a bar to any effective penal reform ; there is no agreemet 
on the relative importance which should be attached to th: 
retributive, deterrent, and reformatory aims of punishment 
aims which are, to a large extent, mutually incompatibl 


Within the limits of our present system, however, much bef 


been done, and several most hopeful experiments are noW i! 
progress, some of whiwh are described by Mr. Fox. 
M. HampBnin SMITH, 
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Ex-German 


An Autobiography. By 
(John Lane. 


Ernst ‘Toller. 


Was a German: st 
os.) 


Translated hy Edward Crankshaw. 
some readers may find Herr Toller’s autobiography in one 
respect a little disappointing. The English title at least 
would seem to suggest more than a reference to those recent 
events which cause him, or his translator, to phrase that title 
in the past tense, and to subscribe his Introduction, as, or in 
the place of, a date—** The day my books were burnt in 
Germany.” In fact the narrative, more appropriately to the 
German title, Kine Jugend in Deutschland, stops short, save 
for a veTy generalized and exhortatory Epilogue dated 1933, 
ten years ago, with Herr Toller’s release from five years of 
confinement as a political prisoner, and its centre of interest, 
filling more than a third of its three hundred pages, is the 
account of the German Revolution, especially in Bavaria, 
and of the Soviet Government, in which the author held 
office, established (for a matter of a few weeks) in Munich 
in 1919. 


Frankly, that seems rather ancient history now. What 
does interest us, and what we might have looked to Ernst 
Toller to illuminate, is the process by which the revolutionary 
fervour of that time has been transformed to the extreme 
reaction of the present. In one sense the process is plain, 
explicable enough. But it would be a very different and 
much more valuable matter to have had it told from within 
by one who, holding his old faith, was forced to watch every- 
where about him the swing of the pendulum away from that 
point of view. Perhaps the author will yet write that story.. 
Meanwhile we have a work which does cast stray lights upon 
it, and which moreover is of interest if only as an individual 
the history of a student turned social 
rebel, a poet and theoretical pacifist turned— for a brief space 

military leader. He was not born to revolution, but 
though a Jew — he was a good German, heartily despising ** the 
dirty Polacks who were his schoolfellows and even his play- 
mates and hating the French as the traditional enemy. He 
was in France when the War broke out, got back to Germany, 
and having for his health been rejected by both infantry and 
cavalry, begged his way into the artillery. He was deter- 
mined to fight for the Fatherland! Thirteen months on the 
Western Front, and not only did his health give way but a’so 
believe that any cause could justify such 
slaughter and suffering. We became a War-rebel first, and a 
Socialist only later, when a spell in a military prison gave him 
opportun.ty to read such revolutionary writers as Marx, 
Engels, and-—** the Webbs * ! 


“human document,” 


he ceased to 


With the War's end he flung himself into the Revolution. 
but it seems to have been rather to his own surprise that he 
found himself deputy-president of the Bavarian Free State 
and then commander of the somewhat undisciplined army 
of the Munich Soviet Republic. He was forced to break his 
vow “ to suffer from force rather than employ it myself,” yet 
soon, reaction triumphant, most of his colleagues brutally 
murdered, himself in hiding (and very soon in prison), he 
may well have wondered what profit came of it. He cries : 
“The suffering that man inflicts on man is beyond my com- 
prehension. Are people naturally so cruel? Have they so 
little imagination that they cannot realize the manifold 
torments that humanity endures?” He does not seek to 
exonerate himself, but he might have considered his own 
tase, and its consequences, further. Who takes the sword 
eauses not only himself (that is his own affair) but too many 
ethers to perish by the sword. 


Herr Toller, who tells his story the more impressively in 
that he does so straightforwardly and descriptively, with 
little apparent emotion, despairs of Germany today. “* The 
instinct for freedom and voluntary action simply does not 
exist in Germany today. It will take years to erase the 
imprint of the old militarism.” Because the people look, not 
each to his own individual * reason, work, and responsibility,” 
but to the leadership of ‘a spurious saviour”; today “ bar- 
barism is triumphant.” The new Germany * can only be built 


by free men, Blind submission can produce nothing.” 
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GEOFFREY West. 


with its April issue 


Life and Letters 


becomes virtually a new magazine. 

It will be issued monthly, with a 

new format and greatly increased 
in size. 


The new editorial direction will give LIFE 
AND LETTERS a new vitality and appeal, 
and closer with everyday life 
without sacrificing its high literary standard. 
It will be in touch with the best of what is 
new and important in contemporary life and 
literature, and will seek to establish a mouth- 


association 


piece for sound and relevant criticism. 

The monthly form of a periodical of tlis 
kind is more satisfactory and elastic than the 
quarterly which LIFE AND LETTIERS 
has been for the past two years. A monthly 
in its general articles is more able to keep 
abreast of current topics, and a monthly 
commentary will enable the new LIFE AND 
LETTERS to become within its own range 
an organ of considered opinion as well as a 
literary magazine. 

In reviewing current literature, the magazine 
will not attempt to cover the whole output of 
new books—which are already plentifully 
reviewed in the Sunday and weekly papers— 
but will select books of particular importance, 
and offer fitting and mature criticism of these. 


Ask your bookseller, newsagent or 
the publishers for a prospectus 
ORDINARY SUBSCRIPTION 27s. 
Special ‘Terms to 
Original Subscribers 


One Guinea post tree to any address 


Original Subscriptions must be sent in by March 22, 


ORIGINAL SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
‘To the Publisher, LIFE AND LETTERS, 


Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


10 Great 


I enclose one guinea, being payment for LIFE AND 
LETTERS for one year beginning April, 1934. 
WOME ie. dadade occdevestcaanadcecavenscddbeddcesndunases 
Addre J edpaudie sacemktee Cthieanseeheneadeesnkenksucens “e 
. 
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Common Worship 


Our Approach to God: a Study in Public Worship. By 

KE. R. Micklem. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Mickiem is sure that the maintenance of the habit 
of common worship is essential, not only for the individual 
Christian, but if Christianity itself is to continue as a force. 
He is aware of the existence of dissatisfaction and unrest, 
of the inadequate and erroneous conceptions of the nature 
of worship which are presumed by many who do not go to 
church or are found in many of those who do, and yet he 
is alive to the danger of beginning at the wrong end and 
thinking ‘“‘in terms of psychological effects.’ His own 
treasure is in the right place. Worship is the ascription of 
absolute worth to God. The essential element in worship 
is the bringing of a gift. Moreover, this must be a common 
gift. There is no substitute for that. It is the simple fact 
that Christ is mediated to men socially, and that the primitive 
and classical Christian experience is a social experience. 
Further, it must not be haphazard. There must be art in 
it. It is foolish to be slipshod. It is worse than foolish 
for a man, whether Free Churchman or not, to promote services 
which refiect only “his inbred uneasiness with life, his 
restless ethical striving, and his inability to give himself up 
in unresisting abandonment to the divine which is here.” 
It is fatal when the real attitude of the worshippers is self- 
centred. 

Mr. Micklem is a Free Churchman, and he courageously 
faces the fact that some Free Churchmen are feeling the 
attraction of the worship of the Friends and of what he calls 
** the richer kinds of Anglicanism.” ‘To the Friends he does 
ample justice ; there is much in their system which he values, 
and he acknowledges that the element of occasional silenc, 
which has been borrowed from them by others is not the 
same thing as their own central and governing silence, out 
of which all grows. Yet he finds them deficient in missionary 
power and not fully conservative of doctrinal truth-values. 
With Anglicanism he is reasonably familiar, and of other 
forms of liturgical worship he is not without knowledge. 
He perceives that there has of late been a drawing together 











the authoritative study | 
of the great composer 


Basil Maine’s 
| ELGAR. HISLIFE & WORKS i 


Vol. 1. LIFE. 14s. net. Vol. Il. WORKS. 14s. net 


SIR LANDON RONALD: “It is difficult 

for me sufficiently to praise or express my 

great enthusiasm for the two volumes... . 

l Basil Maine was exactly the right man to 
write such a biography.” 


MUSICAL OPINION: “A distinguished 


i and brilliant offering in acknowledgment of 
a great career.” 
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previous authorities.” 
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of divers traditions, and suggests that the. Tractarijan Move. 
ment helped to bring this about. His own desire js that 
worship shall everywhere be (a) God-directed, (b) genuinely 
common, (c) in touch with, though not limited by, the experi. 
ence of the actual congregation. He admits that jt has 
unhappily been found possible “to drive away the priest 
without putting the priestly functions into other hands” 
He pleads for a return to Calvin in the matter of a mor 
regular and more carefully ordered Eucharistic Worship, 
a ‘richer Eucharistic doctrine, and the sort of position for 
the sermon which is represented in the Book of Common 
Prayer by “ after the Nicene Creed.” 

An Anglican reviewer, while sincerely hoping that Mp, 
Micklem’s spiritual eagerness, and his sound psychology, 
which is free from the humanist limitations which Spoil so 
much psychology, will commend themselves to Noncop. 
formist readers, and will help them to orientate their own 
worship more truly, is naturally most interested in the bearing 
of what he has to say on the problem of Christian Reunion, 
Ilere he is eminently useful. His book is not specifically 
concerned with the subject, but it is the testimonium animae 
naturaliter catholicae. The Kucharist, for all its present 
divisiveness, is ‘the sacrament of Christian unity,” and 
“the touchstone of historic Christianity.” This, from one 
who is enthusiastically faithful to the freedoms of the Free 
Churches, represents, at its best, one of the elements which 
are desperately wanted for the Great Church of the Future, 

S. C. CArrenter, 


Mungo Park 


Niger: The Life of Mungo Park. 


(The Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d.) 


By Lewis Grassie Gibbon, 


Mvunco Park was born in 1771, a few months after Walter 
Scott, an author of whom his biographer does not approve. 
He was a farmer's son, one of a family of thirteen, in the 
lowlands of Scotland. He grew up to be one of the toughest 
men produced by his or any other age. 

Darkest Africa was sufliciently romantic, sufficiently 
perilous, when Stanley coined the superlative. Mungo Park 
first landed on its western coasts in 1795, before the century 
which Stanley was to amaze and alienate had begun. He 
‘ame as the fourth emissary of the English African Associa- 
tion; his mission was to find the Niger, and, if possible to 
visit Timbuctoo. His three predecessors had_ registered 
failures which two of them had not returned to announce. 
Mungo, in a staid blue coat, faced better prospects of a distant 
death, and distant prospects of a better fame, than most 
young men are permitted ever to envisage. 

This was exploration in the old grand manner. He had 
no wireless, no tin-openers, no insecticide, no comforting clips 
of soft-nosed bullets. What he had in the way of provisions 
or equipment was very soon lost or stolen. Reaching the 
Gambia, he bought a horse and rode inland. It was two 
years before he touched the Gambia again, two years and 
seven months before he returned to England. In that time 
he endured, alone, such hardships and indignities as few 
men—especially young men with no tropical training —are 
able to survive. In that time also he struck the Niger and 
could conjecture the unexpected eastern course followed by 
its upper reaches. } 

He was captured by the Moors—those Moors who had _ put 
a bloody end to the most likely of the three preceding quests 
for the Niger. In their huts he suffered sickness, starvation, 
barbarity and boredom. Above all, he suffered uncertainty. 
To be stripped and kicked and beaten and spat upon is bad 
enough ; but in the heart of nowhere, on an all but hopeless 
search, it must have been almost past enduring. Mungo 
Park, wrapping himself in the shreds of a dour equanimity, 
endured it and came through. In the end he reached the 
Niger, still very much alone, still indefatigably taking notes 
of all he saw, still resolutely excluding from them all that he 
felt. Timbuctoo he could not hope to achieve. He had done 
his best; he had shot his bolt; it was time to go back. 
By a miracle he made the return journey unscathed. 

Mungo Park came back to England. He married a wife, and 
his Travels were produced with much labour and at least one 
midwife. Shunning the lion-hunters as successfully as he had 
shunned the lions, he settled down to the obscurity of a 
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In the Dark Backward By 
H. W. NEVINSON. $A vision of the 
past from the fall of Troy to the 
battle of Agincourt, from Xenophon to 
the death of Byron, from the leading of 
Christ to Calvary to the noble sacrifice of 
Livingstone. 10s. 6d. net. 


Alexander the Great By 
F.A. WRIGHT. A full length biography 


of the greatest figure in world history, 
builder as well as destroyer, handsome as 
a girl but indifferent to women, a lover of 
poetry and science equally with war. A 
ruler who changed the history of the 
world, but left no man great enough to 
succeed him. 10s. 6d. net. 


Economic Organisation of 


the British Coal Industry 
By A. M. NEUMAN, LL.M., B.Sc. 
(Econ.), Ph.D. This book constitutes 
an impartial analysis of the connections 
which exist in the coal industry between 
economic forces and political interference. 
15s. net, 


New Light on the most 


Ancient East By V. GORDON 


CHILDE. A lucid and fully illustrated 
account of the revolutionary discoveries of 
the last thirty years in Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Persia, India and elsewhere. 


With 24 plates. 15s. net. 


The Progress of Science 
By J.G. CROWTHER. Author of ‘ An 


Outline of the Universe.” A _ further 
contribution towards the information of 
the general reader concerning recent 
researches in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Biology. With 8 plates and numerous illus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE, 68-74 CARTER LANE, E.C. 
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After Strange Gods 


A Primer of Modern Heresy 
T. S. ELIOT 


Mr. Eliot maintains that modern literature, like the 
modern world, is vitiated by its lack of religious belief. 
: 36 





Brian Westby 


FORREST REID 
By the author of Uncle Stephen. ‘A fresher and gayer lease 
of literary life... light, clear, delicate and actual... 
delightful and humorous.’ The Times. 7/6 





Festivals of Fire 
RONALD BOTTRALL 


The Loosening and Other Poems established Mr. Bottrall as 
one of the very small number of contemporary poets of 
impressive achievement and promising futures. 5:7 





On the wing to success 
Magpie 
the autobiography of LOIS VIDAL 


‘One of the most iateresting women alive.” Howarp 
SPRING. ‘It is doubtful whether a book like Miss Vidal’s 
has ever been written before or could ever be written 
again.’ Times Literary Supplement. 126 





Gentiemen, 
i Address You Privately 


KAY BOYLE 


‘A creative achievement.’ Spectator. 
written novel.? Sunday Chronicle. 
unusual talent.’ Listener. 


‘A beautifully 
‘Shot with such 
8/6 





A New Argument for God and 
Survival 
MALCOLM GRANT 
A solution to the problem of supernatural events. Mr. 
Grant claims to use the principles of science to establish the 


> 


existence of God, and survival after death. 12, 





The first book on the subject 
Exploring the Upper Atmosphere 
D. M. FISK 
‘A guide who, with easy instruction, combines botit 
entertainment and romance.’ The Times. * Miss Dorothy 
Fisk could, I believe, make Einsicin plain” Cecil 


Roberts: Sphere. With illustrations and c harts. 6/- 
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medical practice in Peebles. But in 1803 the wild called 
again, this time in the dulcet and portentous accents of H.M. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mungo headed a full- 
blown expedition to penetrate and navigate the Niger. Forty 
strong, they marched inland. The seasons had been mis- 
calculated, and the red-coated column dwindled as it ad- 
vanced. Far down the Niger, far past Timbuctoo, Mungo 
met his death under a shower of arrows with only four com- 
panions. Tribesmen ambushed their canoe in the rapids. 

Mr. Gibbon tells his story well. His sense of drama stiffens 
the narrative, his sense of irony supplies the characterization. 
For Mungo left almost all the characterization to his bio- 
graphers. Reserved, humourless, almost impregnably caltous, 
he passed through his fantastic hazards like a man in a trance. 
His notes are a record of observation and nothing more— 
bald, accurate, dispassionate, and seldom’ warmed by any 
emotion stronger than a conventional piety or a cool dis- 
approbation. He stalked through the jungles, enduring 
incredible things in silence, keeping himself to himself. In 
Mr. Gibbon’s pages—though one is apt to re-encounter too 
often a striking epithet (like ‘* tenebrous **) which made its 
mark at the first meeting—it is a delight to follow him. 

PETER FLEMING, 


The World in 1932 


Survey of International Affairs, 1932. By Arnold J. Toynbee, 
assisted by V. M. Boulter. (Oxford University Press. 24s.) 
Documents on International Affairs, 1932. Edited by John 
W. Wheeler-Bennett, assisted by Stephen A. Heald, with an 
Introduction by Lord Eustace Perey. (Oxford University 
Press. 20s.) 
ALL who attempt to follow the politics of the world and age 
in which they are living know that these two volumes are 
indispensable. It would indeed be difficult to overestimate 
the service that is rendered to the public by the Institute of 
International Affairs in supplying for each year a survey of 
events made by a historian unusually well qualified for 
putting those events in their historical perspective, and the 
text skilfully introduced of the documents relating to those 
events. The volumes for 1932 are as important as any of 
their predecessors, for they contain Mr. Toynbee’s discussion 
of the progress of the calamity in the Far East, which was to 
lead in the following year to Japan’s withdrawal from the 
League and all the documents on that subject from September 
1931 to March 1983. Lord Eustace Percy says of those 
documents that they are a complete chapter, ‘‘ though a 
chapter in a story which may yet, one hopes, have a happier 
ending than now seems probable.” For the editor has 
wisely carried the documents further than the survey, and he 
prints the telegram from the Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations of 
March 27th, 1933, giving notice of Japan's intention to with- 
draw from the League. Perhaps the most interesting docu- 
ment is that in which the Independence of Manchukuo was 
declared in February, 1932. Here are two sentences : ** Under 
the maladministration of the military formerly in control, the 
people have been exposed to fire and thrown into deep waters 
by tyranny and exactions. The tears shed through bitter 
experiences in their own homeland are still undried, and the 
poison from the vicious fangs of these beasts is not yet entirely 
eliminated.” 

The year 1932 was a year of extraordinary activity with 
the world economic crisis, the Far Eastern crisis and the Dis- 
armament Conference. For these titles cover proceedings 
that lasted in the first two cases from January, and in the 
third from February to December. Mr. Hodson, who dis- 
cusses the world economic crisis, found at the end that the 
** body economic was working a good deal of poison out of its 
system, even though it was still charged with deleterious 
drugs.’ In all these cases the detailed and illuminating dis- 
cussion of the events of 1932 helps the reader to understand 
and to assess the dramatic sequels to which those events were 
to lead in 1933. The proceedings are described and judged 
in the spirit that has always inspired this work ; the spirit 
of a historian who is at once responsible and independent. 
The part played by Sir John Simon in the Far East is 
criticized with great force in this temper, as inspired by 
the old-fashioned ideas of diplomacy which are ill-suited to 
our modern problems, 








Sensuous History 


The Chronicle of Caroline Quellen. By Seton Peacey, 
son. 8s. 6d.) 

MANy people live upon the past, and possess a sixth Sense 
that responds like a blood-pulse to the touch of old lace 
portraits, furniture, letters, buildings, and other inanimat, 
survivals. It is a sense possessed by the peasant. Thomas 
Hardy was almost entirely inspired by it, and so was Charles 
Lamb. Thinking about it, one begins to realize that it 
plays an important part in English literature, adding oyer. 
tones both to its robust mood and to its gentle melancholy, 

This sixth sense plays a major part in Mr. Peacey’s book, 
moving there with dignity and nobility, and urging the 
author to put out every resource of skill in construction, 
and of knowledge in the fulfilment through detail. The 
result is a large-scale work which gives us a_ sensuously 
complete history of Upper Middle Class provincial England 
through the whole of the nineteenth century. To make 
this Convincing, with all the minutie of costume, decoration, 
taste, morals, economics, transport, rurality and urbanity, 
through their change and development, must have required 
not only an enormous research but also a taxing application 
of evocative sympathy. In these matters of stage setting 
Mr. Peacey is fearless. He never hesitates, for instance, 
to describe clothes or the very materials which his character 
buy in the shops, at any time between 1797 and 1902. On 
April 25th, 1813, his heroine writes a letter from Bath, 
saying, ‘**I went to the merecers and bought six yards of 
straw-coloured crépe which I intend to have made into an 
evening gown, also enough jaconet muslin to make a walking 
dress.” That accurate precision applies not only to things 
but also to occasions and people. In the same year, the 
girl is presented at Court, has her portrait painted by Mr, 
Thomas Lawrence in Russell Square, and goes to sce the 
pictures at the Academy in the Strand. 

With this precision of detail patiently piled up, the author 
achieves a tour-de-force of re-creation. London, Cheltenham, 
Bath, country houses, Kings, Queens and immortals such as 
Byron, The Duke of Wellington, Disraeli and even the 
miner poet, Sydney Dobell, are minutely and vividly described. 

All this museum service, however, would not interest a 
reader unless it were informed with emotion and wisdom. 
The scenes, the people are living ; they capture one’s imagi- 
nation and grow in one’s mind, so that one suffers as Time 
works its changes upon them. Time, indeed, becomes the 
obsessing force in the book, piling up as the century proceeds, 
until the burden weighs upon the reader’s mind, so grievously 
and so sensibly, that the latter part of the story is almost 
too painful, and would be over-pathetic were it not relieved 
by the sense of peace and resignation with which the author 
clothes about his final scenes and his ageing characters. 

The chief character in the book is Caroline Quellen (n¢é 
Dom). We begin with her birth in 1797, and we accompany 
her to her death at the age of 105. We see her father make 
his fortune in real estate and banking. He founds the 
Spa of Domville, and develops Cheltenham and Leamington, 
Caroline grows up, marries a country squire, and at her 
father’s death in the Forties, does an unprecedented thing. 
She takes his place in the business, running banks, estates, 
breweries, railway speculations, &c., until, when she is over 
seventy, she relinquishes the helm to her surviving son. 
Meanwhile her family has grown up, married and multiplied, 
accepting her and her vast fortune as the matriarchal crown 
of a clan entrenched in English land and industry. 

All these things are memorable, and give the book dis- 
tinction. But the final effect of the book is something more 
than this. It leaves in the mind a sense of t'me-harmony, 
of organic development, that are beautiful, and which pene- 
trate down into the fabric of the work at every point, so that 
it is always warm and human, never merely antiquarian. 
As Caroline says at the end of her life, ‘* One lives ;_ one dies; 
and if you haven't made the most of life—if you haven't 
Jaughed at danger, laughed at propriety and convention, 
and taken happiness when it came your way—you'll have 
nothing to remember.’ In the great adventure of writing 
this remarkable book, Mr. Peacey has a lot to remember: 
and we who read it are the richer for his labour and bis 
courage, Ricuard Cuwurci. 


(Gray. 
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UNK CALLS 


without waitin 


‘ON DEMAND’ SYSTEM 
NOW IN FULL SWING 


you CAN now get a trunk telephone call put through to almost 
any part of the country in two minutes. To effect this speeding- 
up of long-distance telephony has cost the Post Office over 


£500,000 and years of research. 


This new ‘On Demand’ Trunk Service makes it as simple a 


matter to converse with business firms or friends hundreds of 


miles away as to put through a local call. 


You merely ask for your number, listen to your call picking up 
its several connexions, and in an average space of two minutes 
you are speaking to the person you want! No need now to hang 


up and stand by for the call to come through. 


‘The business man will appreciate at once the benefits that the 
new service confers. The woman at home will be delighted at 
the ease with which she can now speak to her friends across 
half-a-dozen counties. She will also do well to remember that 


the trunk call rates are greatly reduced in the evening after 7 p.m. 
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Science Invades the Crime 


By SYLVA NORMAN 
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Obelists En Route. By C. Daly King. (Collis. 7s. 6d.) 

Death at Broadcasting House. By Val Gielgud and Holt 
Marvell. (Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d.) 

The Dragon Murder Case. ByS.S. Van Dine. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Family Matters. By Anthony Rolls. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

The One Sane Man. By Francis Beeding. (Hodder and Stough- 


antidotes, and thereby hangs Mr. Anthony Rolls’s comedy, 
Such a tiresome old invalid as Mr. Kewdingham, who played 
about with chemicals, politics, engineering and the Pyramid 
‘Texts, quite naturally tempted both his wife and his doctor 


ton. 7s. 6d.) = : They fuile ons ‘ rT. ¢ 
Shortly Before Midnight. By Elizabeth Nisot. (Stanloy Paul, *° Polson him. They failed to consult cach other, anda 

7s. 6d.) inyalid’s health improved. This is no “ give-away’; the 
Week-End at Thrackley. By Alan Melville. (Skeflington, reader is allowed daylight and a broad wink until near the 

is. 6d.) end, when a strange thing happens to Mr. Kewdingham, and 


7s. Gd.) 


By Barbara Malim. (Murray. 
(Hodder 


Death by Misadventure. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim, 


The Gallows of Chance. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
The Fugitive. By André Chamson. 
Let knowledge grow from more to more ; but even ‘Tennyson's 
Princess would have been alarmed by the spectacle of a public 
devouring wads of technical scientific matter for its recreation. 
I remember—it must have keen years ago—reading in some 
eminent essayist’s pages that the man who could enjoy Plato 
with his feet in the fender was a rarity, At that time we 
were still expected to prefer Holmes with his feet on the chim- 
neypiece. Today we have put away such childishness. We 
demand science hot and strong, with a flavouring of detection 
to excuse our preference. Hats off, then, to Mr. Daly King, 
who has given us an Introduction to Psychology, complete 
with bibliography and footnotes. Here is an example of the 
latter: ‘“ Gestalt psychology : a school of psychology that 
emphasizes the whole pattern of an event or activity or func- 


7s. 6d.) 


(Lane. 


it appears that some combinations of poisons are not harm. 
less, L'amily Matters is written with cheerful humour and 
all-round intelligence ; anyone wanting a chuckle instead of 
a shiver is advised to try it before going on to: 

Lesson five : meteorology. But it is meteorology run mad, 
or made sane, which is equivalent, since we are partial to the 
mad anties of our weather, and climate controllers can work 
nasty tricks. Mr. Beeding’s fantasy is well presented; in 
parts it has the whimsical flaveur of a René Clair film, and its 
opening extract from the press is delicious. ‘The ‘* One Sane 
Man” abducts several experts and politicians in an effort to 
control the world by enlightened methods (we met this notion 
«a month or two back; he was then Chinese). His chief 
weapon is this very ability to freeze, burn or otherwise ruin his 
political enemies into agreement, Geneva swelters, and the 
League of Nations is about to adopt his scheme of world 
government, when the Professor whom the winds and the seas 











tion as the determining factor therein,” &c. Never mind; let obey gives up obeying. And in these meteorological mists ae 
us try the text : “ The point I wish to make is that there exist- we end our science course. — 
a repetition compulsion upon which we may rely in the treat Without it, the other books seem rather flat, or else labouring se 
ment. It exists in everyone, but it is plainly exemplified in jauntily to re-issue some time-dishonoured theme in a new key, 
the shock dreams of traumatic patients, in the play impulses — Shortly Before Midnight is our familiar Trial of the Innocent | 
of children, and in the phenomena of transference.” “ Trau- Young Woman, It takes place in Annecy ; but as my own 
matic” and “ transference” are annotated, It is time to — recollection of Annecy shortly before midnight is rowing ona A’ 
reassure the reader that Mr. King’s book contains a murder moonlit lake, I retire from judgement of the more strenuous | ON 
story. A banking magnate is found dead in the swimming _ situation pictured here, except to sympathize in one respect : DE 
pool of an express during its maiden trip across America. All remembering the dark refusals of hotel waiters to serve coffee Pn 
the passengers are distinguished guests, and, thanks to Mr. some while before midnight to strangers in boats, I can the = 
King’s real profession, doctors of psychology predominate. more easily credit the assurance of the French police concem- BA’ 
Fach has his own theory—technical and theoretical—as to ing the Innocent’s guilt. Week-End at Thrackley is the House- L~ 
the solution, and each is wrong. The dénouement itself, apart = Party again—the house party collected by an eccentric old : 
from one piece of * behaviourism,” is uninteresting, but the — man for his own purposes. Mr. Melville’s host and the adven- Tit 
learned by-play, if hard work, is delightful. One can only — tures of his wealthy guests are sketched on extravagant lines, = 
guess at the personal hits and gentle gibes the author must — Jewels, secret cellars, and (alas !) surprise identities are mixed un 
have enjoyed while writing it ; he has obviously put in more with some light humour that deserves a better plot. 
than the uninitiated can hope to extract. Death by Misadventure, written as a diary by one of the - 
Our next course of instruction is in the technique of broad- actors in it, favours the Cornish coast, where bodies can be ae 
casting. Messrs. Gielgud and Maryell, experts in their de- pushed over the cliff. It also favours, after careful but not 
partments, give us a fair idea of the method of transmitting a too convincing puzzlement, the well-worn tune of Bygone — 
radio play. E.g.: ‘ By means of the mixing, the:sound Business Firms in Africa. Luckily Miss Malim’s real little THE 
effects and the musical background are kept at their proper — surprise is still to come, as an extra twist when we have given , 
strength when they are used simultancously with the output up hoping. It might easily have been guessed at, but pro- March, 
of the actors in their studios.” And, one may add, in spite bably numbers of readers will Jash themselves for not having pon 
of the mixing of science and fiction, the latter is kept at its examined the evidence at one point. After this book the LIBERAL 
proper strength. A young dramatist has written a radio play — guessing game is over. There is nothing to guess in Mr ne 
in which a man is murdered, The actor of the part is mur- Oppenheim’s medleys—unless one is to pause on a scenic THE po 
dered during its transmission. If the solution is perfunctory —switchback to divine who sct it going. Full measure of froth, WILLTAN 
as to motive it is almost perfect as to method. The murder not pressed down but running merrily over, may always be criecin 
could have been planned and haye occurred in none but its expected, even if The Gallows of Chance is not his headiest fe A 
particular setting, so that all the authors’ references to echo froth. In it the Home Secretary is abducted. I had rather MADR 
rooms, Dramatic Control Panels and the like, are neatly hoped Mr. Oppenheim would abduct Big Ben, since there is AFTER 0 
justified, Iam sorry to find one of the characters opining that — time factor in the situation. And perhaps he will yet. a 
Philo Vance would have made heavy going of this case. For The author of The Fugitive aims at something different. The Dis 
here is Philo Vance, ploughing up deep furrows of occult and — An ex-officer of Napoleon’s army kills a man in a mountail! na 
rational inquiry over a question of dragons. A man disappears village and escapes into a labyrinth of caves. Here he lies 
in a pool with a dragonish tradition, and nothing remains but with a broken leg, tended secretly by a kind-hearted doctor aN 


the marks of a dragon’s claws. Technology again starts up, 
.this time for the study of sea monsters. (Examples: Lamp- 
rolavus flagellibarba; Mylossoma duriveniris, and some fifty 
more.) Mr. Van Dine specializes in special subjects. He is 
always laboriously clever, but rarely inevitable in his results. 


His atmospheres fail to electrify or terrorize. No one can prisoners—for ever now—in the cave. As a change from the 

really suspect the innocent dragon for a moment, and Mr, _ restless ingenuities performed in most thrillers this fatal 

Van Dine gets one good mark because the murderer never _ inertia (where have our scientific aids gone *) is a blesse! F) 

intended us to do so. relief. Judged on its own merits, it is fair but not flav- 
Fourth lesson: medical science, with particular reference _ less, 


and his daughter. The story seems naive and featureless 
(the translation is partly responsible) until we see that 
M. Chamson is working towards a tragic and pitiless climax: 
the doctor dies of a stroke, surrounded by villagers but 
unable to articulate that his daughter and the officer &" 
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THE MASQUE OF IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE 


BY CAPTAIN J. R. KENNEDY 


CRISIS IN FRANCE 

By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 
GERMANY, RUSSIA, & JAPAN 

By MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
ROOSEVELT AND THE 

DOLLAR 

By GEOFFREY CROWTHER 

THE ‘PEACE LETTER’ OF 1917 


By THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF 
LANSDOWNE 


Other contributions to the MARCH issue are by 
Harold Cox; L. F. Easterbrook; George Pitt-Rivers; 
D. S. MacColl; H. EK. Wimperis, C.B.E.; The Very 
Rev. The Dean of Chichester; Christopher V. Salmon, 
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Until you pull the 
rubber tab, a virtual 
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This releases vacuum 
and allows Tin to open. 
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Everfresl 


MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


locked indefinitely. 


TF you smoke a Mixture, you will probably like 
Barneys very much. Barneys, amongst Mixtures, 
is uncommonly good and that means all it says, since 
goodness, honestly and consistently maintained, is not 
more readily encountered amongst Tobaccos than 
amongst other products, nowadays. 


On top of Barneys goodness, we claim that there is no 
other method of packing Tobacco which ensures the 
same degree of freshness as the Barneys “ EverFresh” 
tin. It would avail a manufacturer but little to put 
all he knows into a Tobacco and then for it to reach 
the smoker with its freshness impaired, its “ bloom 
gone.” Good Tobacco can suffer much through climatic 
change and faulty stock-keeping. 


So Barneys is packed in a Tin which is seamless, solder- 
less and airless. The remotest smoker gets his Barneys 
in all its first freshness—sweet, moist and fragrant as 
when it left its Tyneside home. Barneys in its exclusive 
“EverFresh”’ Tin is Factory-fresh through all the World. 


Barneys 


BARNEYS IDEAL 

In three strengths: 1'2d. oz 
Barneys (medium) suits the a 
smoker; Parsons Pleasure is mild 
«+. for gentler palates and for 
the beginner- with -the-pipe ; 
Punchbowle is full strength, 
strong, cool and deeply satisfying, 
much favoured by big men of 
Sport and Outdoors. 






BARNEYS EMPIRE 
“ The best Empire yet’... 104d. 02 
Barneys Empire mects that growing 
need for a really good Tobacco of 
unextravagant price. You will find 
it cool, long-lasting, pleasant in 
taste and aroma, truly satisfying and, 
generally, possessing characteristics 


usually associated with high-priced 
Tobacces. ~~ 
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Fiction 


By Herpert ReaD 


In a Province. By Laurens van der Post. (Hogarth Press. 


On im Volga. By Panteleimon Romanof. (Benn.  7s.- 6d.) 
The Gentleman from San Francisco and Other Stories. 
By Ivan Bunin. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 
In a Province is that rare phenomenon—a novel with a 
purpose which is also a work of art. Since it is Mr. van der 
Post’s first novel, this is a very remarkable achievement. It is 
true there are weaknesses in the construction : the first chapter 
seems to be an unnecessary dislocation of the time sequence, 
and introduces in unnecessary detail a character who has no 
place in the main narrative ; the passage of time is altogether 
a little clumsily conveyed. ‘ Five years had gone by since 
he came to Port Benjamin, five years which are so little in 
time and so much in the life of the individual. Many changes 
had come about . . .”—the perfect novelist does not make 
such direct statements about time. Time in a novel, like 
children in drawing-rooms, should be seen and not heard. If 
also detect, here and there, a slight note of sententiousness. 
I mention these minor faults because I can then, with a better 
conscience, be generous with my praise. I think, during the 
five months in which I have been reviewing fiction, this is 
quite the best novel that has come my way. If not so perfect 
in form as one or two others, it makes up in what for the 
moment I will vaguely call feeling. Myr. Van der Post is a 
Dutch South African, whose father fought against the English 
in the Boer War; he himself was born and bred on the veld. 
The theme of his novel is the racial one that is bound to pre- 
occupy a sensitive person with such antecedents and such a 
background. The old imperialist hatreds of Boer and Britain 
have now sunk into insignificance against the greater problem 
of white man and native. Mr. van der Post has presented 
this problem, as a novelist should, in the terms of an individual 
consciousness. His hero, van Bredepoel, whilst still a boy, 
is roughly shaken out of his priggishness and complacency by 
his tutor, a consumptive old Dutch professor, who peints out 
to him the attractiveness of a native girl, and laughs at his 
conventional prejudices. From the youth spent on the veld 
van Bredepoel is thrown into the very different atmosphere of 
a large coastal town. Here, at a boarding-house, he finds 
2x young native, Kenon, who has also just arrived from the 
country, to become a servant. The happiness, the naivety, 
even his pagan traditions and integrity, combine to make this 
native a sympathetic figure, and van Bredepoe! becomes very 
attached to him. Then we watch the gradual corruption of 
the native by the civilization brought to Africa by the white 
man. Since, as the author remarks generally, it often happens 
in the lives of people that a purely human interest immediately 
creates a corresponding concentration in the field of ideas, 
van Bredepoel revolts against the general attitude towards 
the natives, and his sympathy for them brings him into 
contact with a communist agitator who is trying to organize 
the black workers. Kenon ends up in a prison, and, when 
released, drifts back to his country home, thoroughly demoral- 
ized. Meanwhile, van Bredepoel, after a severe illness, is sent 
up country for his health, and there he again finds Kenon, and 
presently the communist. At a demonstration of natives, 
violence is incited by a white police agent, with the object of 
implicating the communist leader. There is a riot, during 
which Kenon is killed ; and in a subsequent attempt to convey 
the communist to safety van Bredepoel himself is shot dead. 
The scheme of the book, it will be seen, is not strikingly 
original; it is a tragedy of an immemorial type. What 
raises it to a certain grandeur is the manner of relating it, 
and the strictly cathartic attitude of the author. Mr. van 
der Post’s prose is always adequate to his theme, and at 
times extremely vivid, conveying the swiftness of action or 
the actuality of atmosphere with great precision. But 
good writing of this kind is no more than good reporting, 
and though good reporting is not to be despised, by itself 
it can only give a novel bright surface, and not depth. This 
other quality can only come from something I will venture 
to call humanity, a word I use conscious that on one side 
stands humanism, on the other humanitarianism, Humanism 
and humanitarianism are doctrinaire attitudes—one historical, 
the other contemporary—and art is not compatible with the 





doctrinaire, Mr. van der Post’s novel is a timely document, 
for on a great question, full of import to millions of men, he 
shows, and I think shows convincingly, that the attitude of the 
artist (including the poet and the novelist) cannot be 
doctrinaire. But his attitude is not one of arid detachment, 
It is an attitude of charity or sympathy that comprehends 
the polarities in human nature. After the riot, whilst in 
hiding, van Bredepoel turns on the communist whom he ig 
rescuing and in a few very moving pages the attitude he has 
instinctively adopted finds at last its philosophic expression ; 

* You are always beating your wings against the system. I’m 
sick of hearing about the system. ‘The system is only an approxi- 
mation, a reflection of the rules that goyern the little acts of 
each one of us. Only it’s an approximation so big that, if you 
place all the emphasis on it, the individual loses the sense of the 
responsibility for his little share in it. It seems to me fatal. Tho 
starting- and finishing-point is in the heart of each man. ... If 
we try to look farther than the life that is in us, it merely lands 
us in confusion, in a vague speculation that is only too easy since 
the reality that must qualify it does not yet exist. . . . Each one 
must take heed for himself, and the system will in the end take 
heed for itself. If the system perpetuates a colour-prejudice, 
we can counteract it by refusing to admit a colour-prejudice in 
our own lives, we can live as if no colour-prejudice existed. If 
we are too rich we can counteract riches by leading a simple life 
and helping the poor. I am tired of people who still point me to 
a cross in Palestine, tired of people who are always telling me to 
keep my eyes on the horizon, looking for a justice which never 
comes. . . . It is not justice I need, but forgiveness. Never again 
shall I reject, or not recognize affection offered me, but take it 
and go on alone with my love.” 

In a world paralysed between the extremes of marxism 
and fascism, which are inhuman doctrines, this book puts 
forward a point of view that imposes the burden of revolution 
on the individual rather than the state, and this point of 
view is of the greatest importance if we are to preserve the 
liberty of the spirit and all that such a phrase denotes in art 
and literature. 


From such considerations, it is interesting to turn to the 
work of one of the most brilliant of the younger writers of 
Soviet Russia. Panteleimon Romanof’s novel, Three Paits 
of Silk Stockings, which was translated two or three years 
ago, was very remarkable, and I know of no single book 
which gives such a convincing insight into the conditions of 
life of ordinary people in the Soviet state. The short stories 
now published are equally good and revealing. I dare assert 
that Romanof is as good a writer as Chekoy. These short 
stories are perfect in form and feeling, and it is some con 
solation to find that for a time at least a poet can preserve 
his humanity under communism. I will not refer to these 
stories in detail, but at the end of the book appear three 
articles by Romanof describing the Soviet Ford factory, 
the Molotov Automobile factory, and a new socialist city 
which has been built to house the workers in these factories. 
Romanof frankly confesses his difficulties : 

* Can one find vivid words in which to speak of stone and iron, 
such words as came to one in the atmosphere of the forest ?~ Art 
is here weaker than reality. Anyone looking at those material 
objects can grasp their meaning without the aid of art... the 
artist, wishing to make them a part of himself, knows from the 
outset that a photograph would be more effective than his art. .«- 
But this mood persisis only until the moment when he realizs 
that it is not to give a description of the visible objects that his 
art is required, but to reveal the invisible in them.” : 

Romanof will try to find a new poetry, a positive poetry, 
in this new world, and perhaps he will succeed. But only 
if somehow he preserves its essential humanity. There ate 
certain legitimate art forms (in music and painting) that are 
essentially abstract ; but the novel and the short story 8 
written round the lives of men and women, and only becomes 
inhuman by renouncing its proper function. 


Ivan Bunin was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1938. The 
Hogarth Press has therefore reisstied the excellent translation 
of four of his stories which appeared twelve yeats 22 
There is no indication of when they were originally written. 
They are very effective, of the Jack-in-the-box type; that 
is to say, an elaborate description or preparation leads. up 
to a sudden surprise. Romanof is more direct, more Lad 
nomical, more universal in his sympathies. Bunin is 4 
writer, but Romanof promises to be a better one. 
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Motoring 


TERE was a time not very long ago when the motoring 
world was split in two by the controversy over the 
four-six business, whether a 6-cylindered engine was 
better or worse than a 4-cylindered engine, which design 
would survive, and for how long. It all seems rather 
pointless today when the more far-seeing makers have 
adopted such forms of suspension for their Fours as 
to make them, for all practical purposes, as vibrationless 
as a Six or an Eight, but at the time the Battle of the 
Cylinders, as it was called, was acrimonious enough. 
The bolder makers decided that the Four was dead ; 
the particular ones derided the notion that perfect 
balance could be obtained from any unit but a Four, 
an Kight or a Twelve; and the rest waited to see what 
would happen, hoping, no doubt, that the new fashion, 
whether imposed by their brethren or the car-buying 
public, would be the least expensive. There were 
one or two courageous fighters, like Lancia, Cadillac 
and Ford, who maintained that two Fours in V-form 
were the real answer to the question of how to get flexibility, 
silence, acceleration and impulseless power. 

Today the situation is little changed, except that 
nobody argues any more about it. Those who pinned 
their faith to the Six are still faithful; some have 
brought out Fours in sufficient numbers to justify 
the claim that the Four is returning to favour; the 
Eight school still make Eights. But, as a general 
rule, nobody claims for his car any special freedom from 
vibration because it has more than four cylinders, or 
in spite of it. 

That battle is over. Nearly everybody now makes a 
remarkably good engine and it matters very little to 
the average owner-driver whether he owns a Four or 
u Six. The latter has certain drawbacks, such as 
entailing rather more work in decarbonization, valve- 
vrinding, timing, and the like; in a few instances 
slightly higher taxation for the same or less cubic 
content; here and there heavier petrol-consumption, 
size for size and performance for performance; but 
taking it all round the only thing a man need worry 
about today in choosing a modern car—all else being 
equal, of course—is accessibility of parts needing atten- 
tion. They all go well and they all go smoothly, each in 
their particular way. When they cease to do so, it is 
essential for peace of mind and pocket that the trouble 
should be readily reached and remedied. The car of 
tomorrow will be much more simple than today’s. 

Are we in the first stages of a Gear-box Battle, destined 
to last no longer than the Cylinder conflict ? To read 
advertisements ,and catalogues as seriously as they are 
written, each fervently upholding the merits of the 
pre-selective, the synchro-mesh and the ‘ straight,” 
with or without free-wheel, is to be convinced that the 
very existence of the entire car depends upon its trans- 
mission, that if you choose a car without this or that 
form of drive you are simply buying a back number 
and have already lost all in the second-hand market. 
I have not the slightest doubt that the different claims 
are made in the best of faith. Nobody could hope to 
sell anything in which they did not themselves believe. 
It falls to me to drive most cars made in the company 
of either their designers or of somebody whose whole 
heart. is in the business, convineed of the super-excellence 
of their special design as they are of the procession of the 
seasons, and I cannot sufliciently admire their zeal. 
It is the real thing, quite different from the rather shallow 
enthusiasm I remember for the Four, the Six and the 
Kight, the Three-speed and the Four-speed gear-box 
(ancient history there!) and the sliding roof. Very few 
were really convinced about those matters, but every 
maker is perfectly certain which is the right gear to use. 
Did I say every one? I know of one, a producer of 
thousands, who lately abandoned one system after a 
brief trial. I know nothing of the facts, but I imagine that 
it was not because of any defects in the system itself but 
because its application was in some way at fault, 

You may call all this a Battle or not, according to your 
temperament, To me it is a cheering sign. It means the 


ed 


This Gear-Changing. Two Examples 


proper sort of competition, the kind that gives us better 
motor-cars. The why or the how are of no importance, 
Remains only for each of us to decide which we prefer, 

Among the unexpectedly heavy batch of letters I have 
received since my last article, asking for advice in the 
choice of a car, are several insisting upon a definite pro. 
nouncement on the merits of each gear system. As the 
prices the writers are prepared to pay vary between £250 
and £700 it is not practical to attempt a comprehensive 
answer. Some synchro-meshed gear-boxes are much 
better than others, and they are not always the dearest, 
In one free-wheeled car you can change speed with very 
little loss of time, in another only after an appreciable 
wait. Some arrangements of the Wilson transmission are 
better than others; there are still plain gear-boxes, 
without so much as a “ silent ” third, which will give the 
driver who knows them gear-changing almost as swift and 
silent as thought. One can only deal with cach on its 
merits and leave generalization to the converted. For 
myself, I have catholic tastes and am converted to no 
system to the exclusion of any other. I only ask of each 
that it gives me the least amount of trouble of any kind, 

Two cars of moderate price that I have tried in the past 
few weeks, the 10 h.p. B.S.A. and the 16 h.p. Hillman, 
have “new” gear-boxes. The B.S.A. has the Daimler 
transmission, which consists of the Wilson gear-box and 
the fluid flywheel, and the Hillman has an all-silent plain 
gear-box, with top-and-third synchro-meshed, plus a 
freewheel. Both systems did all that is claimed for them. 
In the B.S.A. the Daimler drive gave the familiar 
* lightning ” change ; in the Hillman you could, with the 
freewheel, change up or down at any car speed, as soon 
as the engine-speed had dropped to idling-rate. There 
is no question here of comparison, invidious or other, I 
could make a change up or down a little faster in the 
B.S.A. when the engine was driving, without a pause; in 
traffic or except when accelerating fast, I could chaage 
with a little less physical effort in the Hillman, just as fast 
and with no noise at all. I have no idea which, if either, I 
should prefer to my own plain, straight 6-year-old box. 
I hope that strikes you as fair comment. 

In another article I expect to be able to review other 
examples of the freewheel and/or synchro-mesh and/or 
silent systems, and perhaps of the Wilson gear-box witha 
different form of coupling. In the meantime the 
behaviour of these two cars on trial deserves some remark. 
The B.S.A. is the cheapest car made with the Daimler 
transmission, The plain saloon costs £230, which I 
consider a very reasonable figure for a car capable of 
nearly 60 miles an hour and having accommodation for 
three large adults or four of average size. The 4-cylinder 
engine has side-valves and is accessibly arranged. There 
is little ordinary vibration, but there is a slight tremor 
noticeable on picking up from low speeds. It is perfectly 
inoffensive and transitory. About 45 miles an hour can 
be had on third and the pick-up is lively for the power. 
Steering, springing and road-holding are above the 
average. It is a sturdy piece of work, with a good 
“Jasting ” feeling about it. It is obviously trustworthy. 

The Hillman is the successor of the Wizard of last year 
and an immense improvement on it in every way. It's 
not a new model, but a successfully modified old one. 
Lessons learnt have been’ wisely applied. For example 
the liveliness is new. This car has a maximum speed of 
about 65 or a little more, but it reaches that easily an 
‘accelerates very readily. It is an eager engine, it.has life 
and a good deal of sensitiveness, It, too, is plain, with 
side-valves. I cannot say that the finish under-bonnet 
is what I like, but, at the price, it is fair. Everything 
that matters most, brakes; steering, springing and — 
ness at speed, is there, besides exceptional quietness ° 
running and, most important, notable roominess 0 
coachwork. It is definitely a comfortable car and youl 
get a great deal of accommodation for the price, whieh 's 
£269, It is, for its weight and bulk, a good hill-climber. 
Sympathetically treated it should give excellent service 


-over a long period, Its lines are distinctly attractive. 
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An heir you may forget 


Have you ever considered that one 

of your principal heirs is the State ? 
Before any of your possessions can be appor- 
tioned, the State takes its portion. This often 
entails the breaking-up of estates, and the forced 
sale, possibly at a loss, of the most valuable assets. 
“Useful Information—LEstate Duties” is a 
folder which fully explains the “‘ Globe” Estate 
Duty Policy designed to safeguard your 


beneficiaries, 


May we send you a copy ? 


The 
Liverpool « London ce Globe 


Insurance Co., Ltd. 





To The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Co., Ltd. 
HEAD OFFICE: Please send me a copy of your caglenetoty folder, LONDON: 
(Chief Office) 
1 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


1 Dale Street, 
LIVERPOOL, 2. 
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On Returning to Gold 


Tyr return to “ the,” or perhaps we should now say “a,” 


‘gold standard, at a proper moment, and under proper 


conditions, is the declared official policy of this country. 
The desire so to return is as strongly and widely held as 
an inopportune or unqualified return is dreaded. Some 
think most of the “* proper moment,” by which they mean 
the time when there is a proper parity of sterling with 
gold, or with other currencies also linked to gold, and this 
proper parity is thought of as a level which will not put us 
at a disadvantage in our export trade, or give others an 
advantage in importing into this country. It must be 
“proper” in the sense that it has stability, and is not 
merely a chance and passing equivalence. It must, 
therefore, be a parity as between two countries for their 
two currency values, each of which truly represents a 
“comfortable ” level of prices, which does justice to their 
internal costs, and as between wages and interest, be- 
tween debtor and creditor. When the dollar price level 
and the sterling price level are each such as to yield the 
fullest encouragement to business and employment, the 
quantity of dollar currency and of sterling currency that 
can be bought, not merely by a given quantity of gold, 
but by a given quantity of commodities in international 
exchange, will give the true parity of exchange. It is this 
parity, easily and stably sustained, occurring at a time 
when there are no special capital movements in either 
direction, and no speculations on the exchanges, that will 
be the “‘ proper moment.” Then the gold equivalent of 
the currency unit will be known, and a return to the gold 
standard can be made, free from such risks of strain as 
arose When we returned to. the gold standard in 1925. 


No Gaps to Bripcr Tis Time. 

It is now generally recognized that the prospect of a 
return to the gold standard in 1925 strengthened sterling 
for some time before that, by speculation beyond the 
true value of sterling in its comparative purchasing power, 
and deceived many people into thinking that the gap to 
be bridged in taking the old parity of $4.86 was insignifi- 
cant. In the actual event, it made a constant strain in 
our industrial structure, and showed itself soon in our 
coal exports, which became extremely uncomfortable. 
A given competitive price in a foreign country, when 
sterling was “ at a discount ” or cheap, produced enough 
sterling to enable the current British wages to be paid, 
aid a profit to be made. But when sterling became 
more valuable, that same price abroad in a foreign cur- 
tency produced less sterling, and not enough to cover 
Wages and profits on the same lines as before. The wage 
tates being rigid, the exports could not then be made 
without loss, 

The industry was in great difficulties, and I was the first 
to point out the most active cause (in July, 1925, in my 
memorandum at the Court of Inquiry into the dispute) 
amid a chorus of disapproval in the Press. The fears of 
many are, therefore, that we shall misjudge the “ proper 
moment ” or if it never seems to be exactly determinable, 
make a guess which will prove to be wrong, and which will 
tither incommode us, or goad others into discontent with 
Us, The French resumption of the gold standard almost 
tertainly overshot the mark in the opposite direction. 

“ssimists fear that in order to seize a moment politically 
opportune we might resume our obligations in gold at a 
Price per ounce which would not stand the test of time or 
Practice, 

New Aips to Sraniuity. 
a one factor now present that was formerly 
mstent, and that is the feeling that the device of 


an Exchange equalization account, properly and co- 
operatively used on both sides of an exchange market, 
could prevent purely artificial and speculative values 
upsetting the actual price level parities, 

Unfortunately so far such a Government fund is 
not regarded abroad as a part of an international device 
to stabilize currency parities, but as a “ fighting fund ” 
of “blue chips” to enable rival exporters to outdo 
each other. This psychology is not helpful to a real 
return. Professor J. H. Jones of Leeds, in a paper read 
last week to the Royal Statistical Society, made a 
powerful plea for trusting gold once again, and securing 
that stability of exchanges in which alone foreign trade 
can prosper. He held at the same time that any rival 
means of management designed to secure internal 
stability of prices was unlikely to do its job any better 
than the gold standard itself. He said, ‘I assume 
willingness on the part of Governments to co-operate 
in the attempt to maintain industrial stability and to 
accept the assumptions of such co-operation. Given 
such conditions (which include control of speculation 
by appropriate central bank policy) and the existence 
of an international exchange control fund, the conditions 
prevailing in the United States in 1928 and their effects 
upon our own country would not be repeated. In short, 
the failure of the post-War gold standard was due not to 
new and permanent features in the world economic 
system but to abnormal and temporary circumstances 
that were the outcome of political difficulties and economic 
disorganization, Those new features that are likely to 
be permanent are by no means inconsistent with the gold 
standard. The abnormal circumstances of recent years 
would have prevented the efficient working of any system, 
national or international.” 


Tue Price or RETURNING. 

Now, while most people think the problem of returning 
to gold is precisely this ‘* proper moment” enigma, 
others treat this as the minor, and not the major, 
question. The really important question to them is not 
getting back but staying back. For this they postulate 
“proper conditiuns.”” What precisely do proper con- 
ditions mean? They speak of drawing proper “ rules 
of the game,” and having confidence that every country 
will stick to them—a more general recognition that the 
whole system not merely gives advantages, but also 
entails responsibilities, some of which are not very 
compatible with cherished national economic ideals. 
If any large creditor countries refuse to allow the debts 
due to them to be paid in goods imported by them, 


but turn themselves into syphons for gold, they will 
accumulate large gold reserves. If these reserves are 


tucked away and do not raise prices so that imports are 
finally attracted, then the rest of the world, the debtors, 
will be depleted of gold, and the gold standard must begin 
to get shaky. If, in the countries where prices fall through 
the consequent deflation, wages and costs are not adjusted, 
the standard goes shakicr still. If confidence begins to 
waver, and there are financial drains on particular 
centres, the beginnings of a crisis are present once again. 
The ‘* proper conditions *’ have to be defined, understood, 
accepted and then adhered to with courage and inter- 
national intelligence, and then the gold standard becomes 
the finest foolproof managed currency that man can 
devise. It is only the love of gold that can be 
its undoing. 
J. C. Sramp, 
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THE 


UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON LIMITED 


39 CORNHILL LONDON E.C.3 


Capital Paid-up & Reserve Fund 
£3,000,000 


DIRECTORS : 
Arthur Louis Allen 


Laurence Currie 

The Hon. Sir William Hy. Goschen, K.B.£. 
Robert Holland-Martin, C.B. 

Archibald A. Jamieson 

Robert Callander Wyse 


The Company deals in British Government 

Treasury Bills, London Bankers’ Acceptances 

and First-class Trade Bills. Money Received 

on Deposit for Fixed Periods or at Call. 
Enquiries Invited. 


Telephone: 


Telegrams: 3: 33 
Mansion House 7941 (10 lines), 


“ Udisco, Stock, London.” 





MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 





WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
Office: 43 SPRING GARDENS. 


| Head Office: 
London Office : 
Manchester District 





Capital Paid Up and Reserves - £7,367,945 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1933 £81,578,545 


The Bank has 555 Offices, and Agents in all 


the principal towns at home and abroad. 











All descriptions of Banking, Trustee, 
Executorship, and Foreign Exchange 
Business transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as 
Registrar for Public and Corporate | 
Bodies. | 
Small Savings Accounts opened. 
Interest allowed. 
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The Banking Yeat—Deposits and Loans Lower 


qx normal times the figures “of bankers’ balance-sheets 


give a fairly clear indication not only of the position of 
the banks but of some of the outstanding features of the 
general economic situation in the country. Active trade 
js usually accompanied by a rise both in Loans and 
Advances and in Deposits, and the latter movement is 
generally indicative of an increase in spending power. 
During the past two years, however, it has been necessary 
to look well below the surface to judge how far the 
figures of bankers’ balance-sheets can be relied upon as 
still effording these indications. 

Thus, a year azo, when analysing the bankers’ balance- 
sheets for 1982, I had to report a great expansion in the 
Deposits, which, however, so far from being attributable 
to an increase in Loans and Advances, had occurred 
simultaneously with a heavy shrinkage under that head, 
and the main explanation of the increase in Deposits 
was then to be found in the rise of over £180,000,000 in 
the total of Investments. For when the aggregate 
holding of the Investments of all the banks advances, it 
is clear that the purchases of such Securities have been 
made from the general public; in other words, from 
bank depositors, with the result that bank deposits 
increase. Nor were there many signs at the end of 1982 
of the great expansion in’ Deposits having increased 
purchasing power, for trade depression throughout the 
whole of that vear was very definitely prevalent. 


Devosirs Contract, 


We now have the paradoxical situation of the year 
1933 having been characterized by a moderate revival 
in our home trade, while at the same time there has been 
some contraction in banking Deposits. The following table 
giving the figures of eleven leading joint-stock banks 
shows a decline in Deposits for the year of about 
£43,000,000 : 

Deposirs. 

Dee. 3Ist, Dee. 31st, 
1931. 1932. 
£ £ 
335,565,144 381,846,610 2378, pb bea 
364,553,939 


Dec. 3st, 
1933. 


£ 
39,772 


. 


Barclays Bank. . 


| 


Lloyds Bank . 333,735,455 382,142,705 
Midland Bank .. 360,247,498 419,282,966 413,752,673 
National Provincial Bk. 261,925,539 291,822,828 288,397,117 
Westminster Bank 272,405,692 298,182,934 


.. 1,563,879,328 





1,773,278,043 





294,739,761 


1,740,203,262 


Total oy 
District Bank .. 50,322,360 56,829,351 53,957,893 
Manchester & County aa 

Bank ee 16,148,807 18,231,732 17,570,793 

Martins Bank .. 75,927.392 85,814,430 81,578,545 
National Bank. . .. 36,978,320 39,131,746 38,537,291 
Union Bank of Man- 
' chester ae -- 15,638,409 19,159,664 17,393,187 
Williams Deacon's Bank = 29,043,386 33,812,263 33,498,284 

Total ee e. .224,058,674 252,979,186 242,535,993 





L 





| Moreover, the decline in Deposits was most noticeable 
during the second half of the year, although it was in 
that period that the first signs were manifested of a 
tevival in trade activity. Not only so, but, as we shall see 
later, this contraction in Deposits also occurred notwith- 
‘standing a further rise in bankers’ holdings of Invest- 
ments, although, as stated above, the movement in the 
‘Investments should, other things being equal, have 
secasioned not a fall but a rise in Deposits. I think, 
however, that one explanation of the decline in Deposits 
s to be found in the second table showing the big fall 
‘Ander the head of Bills Discounted, where the decline for 
‘the year was something like £90,000,000. It must be 
Temembered that so meagre is the present interest rate 
on bankers’ deposits that the general investor is probably 
‘@ larger holder of Treasury Bills now than in normal 
‘times, and to that extent both the decline in bank deposits 
and in bankers” holdings of Bills finds a partial explana- 
‘tion. There is, however, another explanation to be found 
fe - fact that during the second half of the year the 
‘ag ie banks raised their buying rate for bills from the 
thes et, with the result that they obtained fewer bills 
i emselves though at more remunerative rates, and (a 

many of these bills passed into the hands of-financial 


institutions other than the Clearing banks whose figures 
are taken as the general basis of banking statistics for 


the year. 


Bu.ts DiscouNntTeb. 


Barclays Bank. . oe 
Lloyds Bank ‘ 
Midland Bank .. a 
National Provincial Bk. 
Westminster Bank 


Total 


District Bank .. a 

Manchester & County 
Bank .. aa 

Martins Bank . 

National Bank.. rie 

Union Bank of Man- 
chester 


Williams Deacon’s Bank 


Total 


Dee. 31st; 
1931. 
£ 
40,791,393 
42,587,498 
57,132,250 
36,689,130 
34,206,192 


211,406,463 
3,887,726 

280,476 
1,963,868 
2,336,737 

334,889 
2,042,323 


10,846,019 


Dec. 31st, 
1932. 
£ 
66,289,257 
76,788,343 
86,505,644 
58,928,441 
66,865,805 


250,192 
1,133,889 
1,849,197 


1,383,416 
3,680,730 


15,495,684 


Dee. 31st. 
1933. 
Ps 


59,953.329 
56,887,317 
62,828,431 
48,167,255 
42,089,382 
269,925,714 
4,886.484 


338.28 ¢ 
$95,479 
1,781,466 
205,395 


2,482,928 


10,690,036 


In no direction, however, have the movements in the 
banking figures been more striking, or in some respects 
more paradoxical, than in that of Loans and Advances 


and Investments. 


From the table which follows it will 


be seen that the total of Loans and Advances of the 
eleven leading banks showed a decline at the end of the 
year, as compared with the previous year of about 


£35,000,000 ; 


but if comparison were made with two 


years ago the decline would be £165,000,090 ;_ or, if com- 
parison were made with the end of 1930, it would be as 


much as £192,000,000. 


There was probably never a 


time in modern records of banking when the proportion 
of Loans to Deposits was so low as now; and while 
it might be argued that in the event of a trade revival 
there is, therefore, ample scope for increased demands 
for accommodation being readily met, the fact remains 
that so serious a shrinkage in loans within a few years 
indicates very plainly how great and how prolonged has 
been the trade depression. 


LOANS AND ADVANCES. 


Barclays Bank.. oe 
Lloyds Bank 

Midland Bank .. S 
National Provincial Bk. 
Westminster Bank 


Total 


District Bank .. 
Manchester & 
Bank Pa 
Martins Bank .. 
National Bank.. rs 
Union Bank of Man- 
chester y we 
Williams Deacon’s Bank 


County 


Total ae 


Dec. 31st, 
1931. 
£ 


172,197,631 
167,517,978 
197,637,464 
142,379,043 
131,366,485 


811,098,601 
19,952,328 


9,604,868 
34,645,837 
15,722,683 


8,000,858 
13,880,948 


101,807,522 


Dec. 3lst, 
1932. 
£ 

153,158,668 
141,196,001 
170,230,809 
105,747,152 
692,564,492 

17,690,457 


8,931,365 


29,464,644 -- 


14,520,190 


7,491,713 
11,395,388 


89,493,757 


Ts TraveE REevivinc ? 


Dee. 3lst. 
1933. 
= 

148,835,468 
132,966.35] 
164,298,658 
111,817,395 
162,757,306 
660,675,778 

17,107, 97¢ 


8,564,936 
28,319,444 
14,729,747 


6,902,926 
10,898,448 


86,523,469 


The point, however, which will strike the most super- 
ficial observer is the fact that this decline in Loans and 
Advances has continued even during the second half of 
last year in spite of the undoubted fact of a moderate 
revival in home trade during that period. But the ex- 
planation is not, I think, far to seek. _ In the first place, 
the trade revival itself has not been sufficient at present to 
require extra financial assistance from the banks, while 
many industrial concerns are fairly liquid at the present 
time and are not standing urgently in need of fresh 


banking accommodation. 


While that may account for 


the fact that there has been no expansion in Loans, 
it fails to explain why there should have been an 


actual shrinkage. 


It must be remembered, however, that: 


on account of the premature boom of some years ago and 
the prolonged depression which has followed, bankers have 
been in ‘the position for some years of having some fairly 


extensive frozen assets in the shape of outstanding 
loans against which security had been lodged. 


Now, 
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| Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


Hi Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


BANK of wide commer- 
cial and international 
experience. 


The Bank maintains offices 
in the principal cities of 
Europe and has three offices 
in London, the first of these 
being opened in 1897, 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall, S.W.L Bush House, W.C.2 


Capital and Surplus, $260,000,000 
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LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 








Paid-up Capital- - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £8,000,000 
Deposits, &c. (Dec., 1933) £289,254,151 





Every description of 


BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 


business transacted. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


undertaken. 





Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 1,350 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
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S. JAPHET & CO. 


LIMITED, 


60 LONDON WALL, 
LONDON - - EC.2. 
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ESTD. fy, 1829 
DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 


Subscribed Capital - £9,796,000 

Paid-up Capital - - £2,212,000 

Reserve Fund- - - £2,000,000 

Deposits - - - - £53,957,893 

Total Assets - - ~- £63,820,497 
3ist DECEMBER 1933 


EVERY BANKING 
FACILITY 


Head Office: 
SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER 


(75 Cornhill, E.C. 3 
~ West End Branch, 46 Old Bond 
| Street, W. | 
° rr 3 Water Street 
(13 Spring Gardens, Manchester 
Foreicn DepartTMENT< 76 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
{ 2 Castle Street, Liverpool 


; , Manchester 
TRUSTEE Derartment{ 16 ee Con a W.! 
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while the trade revival has so far been very slight, the 
sreat ease in money has forced up the prices of securities, 
and this has undoubtedly enabled many outstanding 
debtors to realize their securities and repay the whole 
or part of their loans. And this process, while adversely 
affecting bankers’ profit earning power, has undoubtedly 
contributed towards more liquid balance-sheets. 
RisE IN INVESTMENTS. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking of all the move- 
ments in the bank figures has been the rise during the last 
two years in the holding of Investments. During the 
past year this holding of Investments has increased by 
about £78,000,000, while over two years the rise is even 
more striking. Thus, at the end of 1931, the eleven 
leading banks held a total of a little over £302,000,000, 
whereas in December last the holding represented an 
amount of no less than £565,000,000. The details are as 
follows ; 

INVESTMENTS. 
Dee. 31st, 


Dee. 31st, Dee. 31 st, 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank. . <a 56,564,015 87,351,718 93,145,737 
Lloyds Bank : 51,327,304 85,359,183 99,. 99,702 
Midland Bank . . -- 42,190,262 93,065,351 118,036,309 
National Provincia! Bk. —32,8£9,593 60,749,699 74,831,330 
Westminster Bank .. 51,451,668 72,250,653 


91,499,575 


Total .. oe «+ 234,392,642 393,775,995 471,944,713 


Distriet Bank .. . 18,: 92,804 


: 21,805,476 23,565,595 
Manchester & County ‘ 


Bank .. eis F 4,858,326 5,858,997 6,592,002 
Martins Bank .. 18,815,959 30,429,571 32,050,557 
National Bank. . ae 15,438,327 17,026,787 17,661,695 
Union Bank of Man- 

chester oP are 2,756,486 3,271,496 3,804,702 
Williams Deacon's Bank 7,408,886 9,753,892 10, ] 24,277 

Total 68,170,788 88,146,219 93,798,629 


Nore.—These figures co not include investments in affiliated banks, 


Most if not all of this great inerease in investment 
holdings has, of course, been in British Government 
securities, the steady rise in which has for the time being, 
at all events, added to the banks’ inner reserves, for there 
is little doubt that present market values are very much 
above the average cost to the banks. Nevertheless, the 
movement is one which must be giving the banks concern 
from every standpoint. In the first place, the trans- 
ference of so large a proportion of their resources from 
Loans and Advances to British Government securities 
means a great loss in annual income. Not only so, but 
the holding of so large a proportion of deposits in Govern- 


‘ment stocks is opposed to the general principles of 


banking, and it will need some skill so to arrange 
matters that, when increased demands for loans to trade 
begin, the sales of Government stocks shall be effected 
on terms involving no Joss to the banks. Fortunately, 
80 large a proportion of the investments was acquired at 
prices well below the present level that it is conceivable 
that no serious inconvenience will be occasioned to the 
banks when the time arrives for reducing the holding of 
long-dated investment stocks. It is a point, however, 
which has to be kept carefully in mind, not only by the 
banks, but by investors also who may be affected when 
any important turn comes in the monetary position. 


Prorir Esrninc. 

Meanwhile, the banks and also the Discount Houses 

must be congratulated upon having been able during 
a most difficult year to maintain profit earning power. 
That does not mean, however, that the banks have not 
suffered considerably in this respect during the years of 
depression, In the table which follows will be found 
the net profits of the * Big Five” for the past year as 
compared with the previous year, showing very little 
movement, but as compared with the more normal 
te of 1924, the decline both in net profits and in 
idends is considerable. The net profit of Lloyds 

in for last year as compared with 1924 showed a 
aimed of just over £1,000,000, the dividend having 
oat also from 163 per cent. to 12 per cent. The 
cal oh rovincial showed a decline in profits as com- 
the rhe 1 1924 of about £370,000, with a reduction in 
Vidend from 16 to 15 per cent., while the West- 


minster Bank’s net profit for last year as compared 
with 1924 showed a decline of about £550,000 and the 
dividend, which for the past two years has been at the 
rate of 18 per cent., compares with 20 per cent. in 1924. 
The Midland Bank, it will be noted, had exceptionally 
high profits last year as compared with 1932, but even 
as regards the Midland there was a decline when compared 
with 1924 of about £160,000. 


BareLtays Banx. 


Net Profit. Dividend. Balance, 

£ £ E 
1924 aa 2,067,281 1,585,431 (14°54) 481,850 
1932, .. 1,574,013 1,562,202 (14%) 11,311 
1933... = oe ~—s«*1, 604,679 1,562,202 (14%) 42,477 
Lioyps Bank. : 
Net Profit. Dividend. ‘Balance, 

oe £ £ 
1924 ee ae 2,468,923 1,856,506 (162°,) 612,428 
1932 ps wa 1,550,511 1,357,820 (12%) 192,691 
1933... = we =, 438,822 1,347,464 (12%) 91,358 

Mipianp Bank. 

Net Profit. Dividend. Balance. 


£ £ 


1$24 wa «a 2,424,992 1,670,594 (18%) 754,598 
j932 be a 2,019,142 1,709,760 (16%) 309,382 
1933. .. 2,266,846 1,709,760 (16°,) 557,086 
Nationan ProvrxeraL Bank. 
Net Profit. Dividend. Balanee. 
P - £ £ 
1924 ac ee 1,974,043 1,516,707 (16°%) 457,336 
193200. .. 1,593,318 1,421,912 (15%) 171,406 
1993 =... -. 1,603,424 1,421,912 (15°) 181,512 


WESTMINSTER BANK. 


Net Profit. Dividend, Balanee. 


£ £ £ 
1924... .. 2,013,501 1,287,886 (20°) 725,615 
19382... .. (1,495,172 1,165,444 (18%) 329,723 
1933 1,464,955 1,165,444 (18%) 299,511 


The fact that the joint stock banks during the earlier 
vears of the depression were able to maintain their 
profits and dividends was largely due to the great size 
of the inner reserves which had been built up against 
all possible contingencies. Indeed, if the banks had so 
desired, they could, perhaps, have maintained dividend 
distributions throughout, but it would have been at. a 
cost of drawing still further upon contingencies and 
inner reserves, and very wisely the more prudent course 
has been pursued with the result that both as regards 
revealed and unrevealed reserves the strength of the 
banks was never greater than it is today. 

For the past year the leading discount companies, 
Alexanders, the National Discount and the Union Dis- 
count, all maintained their dividends in spite of the 
great fall in discount rates. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Scottish Banking 


By a Scorrisn CoRRESPONDENT 


Tur annual balance-sheets of the Banks in Scotland 
published throughout the course of 1933 do not, as 
regards their main aspects, differ materially from those 
of the year immediately preceding, and the outstanding 
features are increasing deposits and decreasing loans. 
The former, aggregating £280,600,000, show an expansion 
of round about £20,000,000, while advances, including 
discounts, are less by about £15,000,000. Since the 
present year opened the reports issued by the Clydesdale 
Bank, the North of Scotland Bank and the British Linen 
Bank show similar experiences. The widening margin as 
regards money lent and lodged is reflected in appreciable 
expansions in investments, cash in hand, &e.; the massed 
totals for 1933, viz., £215,559,000, exceed last year’s by no 
less than £37,474,000. 

The main problem which confronts bankers in Scotland, 
as elsewhere, is how to employ resources to the best 
advantage, and the difliculty is how to make satisfactory 
profits out of artificially low rates and inadequate 
margins. Under the conditions at present existing, the 
liquidity of a bank’s resources is of paramount importance, 
and short-dated and medium-dated loans, favoured on 
account of their ready realization, give a very inadequate 
return. It is to be hoped that banking experience over 
the past two years has effectively disposed of the hoary 
fallacy that easy money has its counterpart ia trade 
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| 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Hongkong ai Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL... ... «.. $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $20,000 000 
rs 7% - G ere $ * , 
RESERVE. FUNDS § Sf) $10,000,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
T. E. PEARCE, Chairman. 
T. H. R. SHAW, Deputy Chairman. 
W. H. BELL. G. MISKIN. 
A. H. COMPTON. K. S. MORRISON. 
Hon. Mr. C. G. S. MACKIE. a, Mr, Jj. J. PATERSON. 


J. P. WARRE 
CHIEF MANAGER - - - - V. M. GRAYBURN. 











BRANCHES : 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore. Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, L.yons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, 
Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, 
“okohama. 





COMMITTEE 
A. H. Barlow. 
D. G. M. Bernard. 
C. A. Campbell. 


IN LONDON: 
Sir George Macdonogh, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Sir George Sutherland, 
C. F. Whigham. 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
O. J. Barnes, R. E. N. Padfield. 

Sub-Manager, G. M. Dalgety. Accountant, O. Baker. 


























THE BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


West End Branch : 
17 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 2. 





Paid-up Capital ee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ine a er 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... ses 2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
under the Charter Nee a 4,500,000 
13,475,000 


DIRECTORS: 
FREDERICK V. C. LIVING- 
STONE-LEARMONTH, 
Esg., D.S.O 
Ricut Hon. Tut EARL or 
MIDLETON, K.P. 
IIAROLD NELSON, Esg. 
HORACE PEEL, Eso. 
AMILTON, Esq. JOHN SANDERSON, Eso. 
T. R. JOHNSON, Esg. ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esg, 


Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW 

SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, OUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the Dominion of 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Ricnt How. 
LORD ALDENHAM, 
CHARLES EDWARD 
BARNETT, Esg. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esg. 
KENNETH GOSCHEN, Esq. 
CHARLES a AS 


Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange granted. Bills Negotiated 

or Sent for Collection. Telegraphic Transfers made. Banking 

Business of evcry description transacted with Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained at the Office. 











== 


With Offices throughout England and 
Wales and in India and Burma, 
and Agents and Correspondents 
in all parts of the World, this 
Bank 1s fully equipped 
to undertake banking 
business of all 


kinds 





Chairman : 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 


Deputy-Chairman : 
Sir AUSIIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 


Chief General Managers : 
F, A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 


Joint General Managers: 
W. G. JOHNS, D.S.0., R. A. WILSON, 8. PARKES, S. P. CHERRINGTOY 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, C.C.3, 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


CAPITAL, £3,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £3,000,000. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: X 
ARTHUR d’ANYERS WILLIS, Esq. ARCHIBALD AULDJO JAMIESOY, 
(Chairman). Esq. 
EDWARD FAIRBAIRN MACKAY, | sip HENRY PELHAM WENTWORTH 
Esq. (Deputy-Chairman). MACNAGHTEN. 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esa. Sir WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL 
oe COSCHEN, Pe 5 Tm ILLE | ARCHIBALD ROSE, Esq., CLE 
THE EARL OF INCHCAPE. JASPER BERTRAM YOUNG, Est 
CHIEF MANAGER-J. L. CROCKATT. 
MANAGERS—A, H. FERGUSON and W. B. WHITE. 


_-— 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES: 





ALOR STAR HARBIN. RANGOON. 

(Malay States). | HONG KONG. SAIGON. 
AMRITSAR. ILOILO. SEMARANG. 
BANGKOK. IPOH. SEREMBAN, 
BATAVIA. KARACHI. SHANGHAL 
BOMBAY. KLANG. SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA, KOBE. SITIAWAN (F.MS). 
CANTON. KUALA LUMPUR. SOURABAYA. 
CAWNPORE, KUCHING (Sarawak). TAIPING (F.MS). 
CEBU. MADRAS. TIENTSIN. 
COLOMBO. MANILA. TONGKAH (BHUKET). 
DELHI. MEDAN. TSINGTAO. 
HAIPHONG. NEW YORK. YOKOHAMA. 
HAMBURG. PEIPING (PEKING). ZAMBOANGA 
HANKOW. PENANG, (Philippine Island). 





Bankers—The Bank of England. Midland Bank, Limited._Westmin 
Bank, Limited. National Provincial Bank, Limited. re 
Bank of Scotland, Limited. Lloyds Bank, Limited. 


P ; » grant 
The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange: om 


ne 
Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches and transact & 
banking business connected with the East. 


: P ined 08 
Deposits of money are received on terms which may be py vom f, 
application, interest payable half-yearly, 30th June and 31s 


: hips 
The Bank is prepared to undertake Trusteeships and Executor 
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expansion. It is impossible to look with complacency 
to the future until commodities can move freely between 
the nations of the world, and some degree of stability 
js established. in currency. The fact that our export trade 
is but a fraction of its former volume is largely responsible 
for the abnormal conditions at present ruling, and which 
are so accurately reflected in the banking barometer. 
While reductions of advances have been most in evidence 
in the accounts of customers extensively engaged in 
foreign trade, and who, on account of disturbed world 
conditions, were unable to utilize their credits to anything 
like their full extent, another class of borrower has 
not been slow to take advantage of higher prices ruling 
on the Stock Exchange, and banking commitments have 
peen largely reduced through the realization of stocks 
and shares. Over a considerable period the rate for 
secured advances in Scotland has remained at 43 per 
eent., and with a return of at least 1 per cent. less as 
regards Government stocks, the preference is naturally 
to take advantage of a good market and to keep accounts 
at credit, ‘These two causes, between them, are probabiy 
suficient to explain most of the sagging which has 
characterized lending business, and the general expansion 
in deposits. The distribution of trade-loans in Scot- 
land—always more or less a matter of conjecture—has 
in recent years been disclosed in the case of at least 
one institution, viz., the Bank of Scotland. At the last 
annual general meeting the Governor gave the following 
interesting details as to the allocation of the advances ; 


Portion of 


Designation. Total Amount. Advances 
unsecured, 
Farmers and Liveestock Salesmen £1,202,000 £340,000 
Timber and Fishing a ke 168,000 33,000 
Produce Importers, Grain, &c... 277,000 22,000 


Iron, Coal, Steel, Quarrying : 
Engineering, Gas, Electricity, 
Motors: Shipping and Ship- 


building. . = oe a 1,379,000 287,000 
Textile, Jute, Leather, Chemical, 

&e., Manufacturers... ar 574,000 93,600 

— Merchants, Distillers, and Brewers 1,359,000 230,000 


fto¢kbrokers, Insurance and 
Investment Companies, and 
Advances on Stocks and Shares 3,158,000 232,000 
Public Accounts .. ae aa 197,000 54,000 
Those not classified : 
(a) For general business pur- 
pose on ta a $62,000 264,000 
(b} For pilivate purposes ae 1,231,000 229,000 


—— 


£10,407,000 £1.784,000 to 
5,448 borrowers 


The foregoing figures are eloquent of the support 
atecorded to a wide range of borrowers, and if we presume 
that the other Banks in Scotland have similar experiences— 
asurmise which is not unreasonable—credit, so far as it 
tan be availed of, would appear to be on a liberal scale. 


: Competition for good trade-loans is unusually keen, and 
' where reasonable facilities are warranted, the Banks are 





ready and willing to respond, but as Trustees for their 
depositors it is essential that anything savouring of the 
venturesome ” aspect should be cautiously scrutinized. 

In Scotland an important section of the natural 
economic life is bound up with the agricultural industry. 
From the foregoing statistics it will be seen that over 
41,200,000 is advanced by the Bank of Scotland alone to 
farmers and live-stock salesmen. The Governor men- 
tioned incidentally that no fewer than 1,316 farmers 
ad among them unsecured advances to the amount of 
£244,973, 

In addition to the assistance which the Banks in 
Scotland render to their agricultural clients in ordinary 
‘ourse, a further step has recently been taken to help the 
farmer who has purchased, or who may wish to purchase, 
th farm. Some years ago an Act was passed known as 
he Agricultural Credits Act, under which the Publie 

‘ork Loan Commissioners were authorized, at any time 
mga years after its passing, and subject to condi- 
é ns therein contained, to lend to any approved associa- 

on such money as the association might require for the 
a as making advances on bonds over land wholly 
ee = y agricultural. So far as Scotland was concerned, 

rte: ertal advantage was taken of that Act. The later 
Sopment was the inauguration of the Scottish 
cultural Securities Corporation Limited, established 


—a 


in accordance with the provisions of the Agricultural 
Credits (Scotland) Act, 1929, which was passed on March 
27th of that year. The Act is divided into two parts, one 
dealing with long-term credits and the other with agri- 
cultural short-term credits. The Securities Corporation. 
incorporated on January 28th of last year, commenced 
operations in the autumn following. So far its sphere of 
action has been limited to long-term credits. The share 
capital—viz., £100,000 in shares of £1 each—has been 
provided by four of the Scottish Banks—viz., the Royal, 
the British Linen, the Commercial and the National, and 
the General Managers of those Banks together with a 
nominee of the Treasury form the Directorate. A recent: 
issue of £500,000 3} per cent. Debenture Stock 1963-1993 
at 95 per cent.—readily subscribed by the public—was 
of particular interest in Scotland. It would as yet be 
premature to forecast the success or otherwise of the 
latest development ; suflice it to say that the Corporation 
is designed to fulfil a function differing in degree from 
that identified with ordinary farming loans, which, as 
regards banking practice generally, are made for purely 
seasonal requirements, and are more or less of the short- 
dated class. 

No change has taken place as regards the Capitals 
of the Banks over the period under review. The following 
details are taken from reports published during the 
course of 1933 : 

Capital 
(paid up). Reserves. Balances. Total. 
£ £ £ 


£ 
1, Bank of Scotland.. 1,500,000 2,160,000 327,000 3,987,000 
2. Royal ae .» 3,780,000 3,781,000 241,000 7,802,000 
3. British Linen .. 1,250,000 2,350,000* 174,000 3,774,000 
4, Commercial +.» 2,250,000 2,850,000 208,000 5,308,000 
5. National .. -» 1,100,000 1,550,000 214,000 2,864,000 
6. Union aa ‘ 1,200,000 1,800,000 353,000 3,353,000 
7. Clydesdale -. 1,300,000 1,600,000 248,000 3,148,000 
8. North of Scotland 1,141,000 1,165,000 162,000 2,468,000 





Total for 1933... 13,521,000 17,256,000 1,927,000 32,704,000 
Total for 1932 .. 13,521,000 17,196,000 1,880,000 32,597,000 





Increase in 1933.. — 60,000 47,000 107.000 
*Includes £450,000 of a Pension Reserve Fund. 


In view of the fact that Reserves are in every case 
substantially in excess of paid-up capital, banking policy 
has in recent years been more directed towards the 
strengthening of Inner Reserves. Substantial sums in 
many cases have been allocated to “ Contingencies.” 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties incidental to 
recent experience, profits on the whole have been well 
maintained and in the case of the four independent 
Banks—with which the investing public are alone con- 
eerned—dividend distributions at the old levels have 
been consistently maintained, and shareholders and 
stockholders of those institutions have benefited appre- 
ciably by substantial rises in market values. With a 
yield at present of round about 4 per cent., the stocks 
and shares are much in demand for Investment purposes, 
but being strongly held, buyers are not infrequently on 
a waiting market. 

Over the past decade the Banks have been unusually 
active in the direction of Branch extension, but of late the 
policy seems to have been to concentrate more particularly 
on expansion in London. For half a century the Scottish 
Banks confined their operations solely to the Lombard 
Street area, but in 1924 the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
through their acquirement of Messrs. Drummond, 
gained an important footing in the West End. Their 
enterprise in this direction has caused others of their 
contemporariés to break new ground likewise. The 
latest extension is that of the Commercial Bank 
which opened an office at 4 Old Bond Street on December 
21st last. In addition to their City Office, they have 
also a branch in Kingsway. Moreover, at the moment 
of writing comes the announcement that the British 
Linen Bank is shortly to open a London West End office 
in Piceadilly. So far as Scotland is concerned, the 
branches of the Banks—now in the neighbourhood of 
2,000—are much in excess of public requirements, and 
their multiplicity must make heavy inroads on gross 
profits. The time would appear to be opportune for a 
general revision of the situation and common agreement 
as to activities in specific areas, 
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ASSURED INCOMES 


People to-day, quite rightly, are thinking of insurance 
in terms of income. ‘The suggestions referred to here 
are in keeping with this trend of thought. 


Income for Present Needs 


A Canada Life Annuity brings stability of income to those past 
middle age. By this means capital producing a meagre 34 per cent. 
can be made to yield from 7-20 per cent. per annum, according to 
age, with perfect safety. 


Income on Retirement 


For those who desire security of income in the future when the time 
for retirement comes, there is the Canada Life Endowment Policy. 
A moderate prem uum paid when earnings are highest ensures a 
satisfactory i income in the later years. 


Income for Dependents 


Of special interest to the young married man is the Canada Life 
“Assured Income" Policy which makes security of income certain 
for his dependents, at the minimum cost. 


Income for Education 
The man with a growing family can ensure his children’s education 


by a Canada Life Educational Policy. 


Particulars of these policies will be sent on application to 


J. R. Wandless, F.LA., Manager. 


CANAOA LIFE 


ANC pg 
ASSURAN CECOMPANY 


(Established 1847— Site At in Canada as a Limited 
Liability Co.) 








BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


THE. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA + TANGANYIKA UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


| 
| 
| 


MALTA GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT SUDAN PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 


LONDON + LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 
HAMBURG NEW YORK 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE FOR 
TRAVEL AND TRADE 


HEAD OFFICE: 
“54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


| BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 | Sinead eal Camis 
a. | tt 











ESTABLISHED 1821}, 


GUARDIAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 





£2,059,971 
£1,024,578 


Subseribed Capital 
Capital Paid Up - - 
Total Income - - - £3,865,000 
Total Assets - £14.100,000 


All the principal classes of Insurance Business 
are Transacted by the Company. 
Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 


Chairman:—Col. LIONEL H. HANBURY, C.M.G. 
Deputy-Chairman:—R. W. SHARPLES, Esq. 
Vice-Chairman:—C. D. MEDLEY, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
68 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Law Courts Branch: 21 FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Westminster Branch: 28 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 2. 








THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS BANK|| 


LIMITED 


ipshelaniaatssesceacactacainicaaaballila | 


Through its world-wide connections 
and agencies the Bank is able to offer | 
to its clients at home and abroad excep- 
tional facilities in foreign exchange, 
and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and also to provide | 
up-to-date credit reports and informa- | 
business 


tion as to international 


conditions, Correspondence invited. 
33 GRACECHURCH STREET | 
Lombard Court, LONDON, EC.3 | 


Telegraphic Address f{ (Inland): “ Sarsrevo, *Puoxr, Loxpox ” 


Telephone No.: 





U (Foreign):  Sacianee, Lonvon ” 


Manston House 7842 
Si J} 
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Is There a Better Investment than 
Life Assurance ? 


“J nave a better use for the money ” is an excuse often 
made for not effecting life assurance. Presumably what 
js implied is that the premiums can be invested to better 
advantage. But can they? Let us examine how life 
assurance compares with other investments, weighing 
the security offered and the yield. We will ignore its 
principal benefit—protection against the financial con- 
sequences of death—and consider it solely as a business 
proposition. ; 

British Government stocks are recognized as the best 
investments in the world. Let us take them as the test. 
Representative yields on them at around current quota- 
tions are: £3 8s. 6d. per cent. on War Loan 34 per cent. 
stock at 102}; £3 5s. 6d. per cent. on 2} per cent. Consols 
at 76}; £8 18s. per cent. on Consolidated 4 per cent. at 
1093; and £2 13s. 6d. per cent. on Conversion 2} per 
cent. at 933. . 
Insurance shares stand high in the esteem of investors, 
as a glance at their yields will show. In many instances 
the return on them is smaller than on British Government 
stocks, being occasionally as low as 2} per cent. They 
may thus be regarded as being on the same plane as the 
National Issues. 

Security FURNISHED. 

: From the point of view of security, the sums payable 
under life assurance policies rank above insurance shares. 
The obligations to the life policy-holder have to be met 
before the insurance shareholder is entitled to a penny, 
either for capital or dividend. In a sense, life policies are 
the senior security, a super-preference stock or bond, 
having first claim on the funds. 

Now let us see what they return in the way of interest. 
For the sake of clearness gross yields will always be 
stated, Income Tax at 5s. in the £ being assumed. To 
Surtax payers the yields will be actually higher than 
those mentioned. Average policies will be chosen as 
examples and the age at entry taken as 30 all through. 
_ Anadvantage possessed by life assurance over all other 
forms of investment is the rebate of Income Tax allowed 
on the premiums. As the present time this is 2s. 6d. in 
the £. The effect is really to reduce the rate of premium. 
Setting off the 5s. allowed, a premium at the rate of £2 
per cent. becomes £1 15s. per cent. The result is greatly 
to increase the rate of interest on the premiums paid. 
Except where otherwise stated, the rebate has been 
allowed for in calculating the rates of interest below. © 

A man aged 30 next birthday has an expectation of 
life of 86 years. The annual premium for an assurance 
payable at death only would be £1 14s. per cent. On the 
basis that the sum would be paid at the end of the 36 
years the yield would be about £4 3s. 4d. per cent. per 
annum compound, or, excluding Income Tax rebate, 
$3 6s. 6d. Should the assured life die at age 60 the yield 
would be £6 6s. 8d., or, if death occurred at age 55, 
£9 6s. 8d. per cent. 


YIELDs. 


Although the bonus outlook is at present uncertain, a 
with-profit assurance would, in all probability, prove 
‘more profitable than a non-profit policy. We will dis- 
count the chance of future reduction of bonuses by esti- 
Mating an average rate of 40s. per cent. per annum. At 
ithis rate the total bonuses at the end of 36 years would 
be 72 per cent. of the fixed sum assured. The annual 
Premium to assure £172 (inclusive of bonuses) at the 
theoretical date of death would be £2 8s. The sum then 
receivable would work out at about £5 6s. 8d. per cent., 
or £4 18s, 4d. per cent., without allowing anything for 
Income Tax rebate. If death occurred earlier, the rate 
‘would, of course, come out higher. At the age of 60 
‘it would be equivalent to £7 6s. 8d. per cent. 

Examples drawn from whole life assurance may be 
objected to on the ground that they involve assumptions 
= to the date of death. Let us. take, then, one or two 
of thee from endowment assurances. Under policies 
iy. us type the rate of interest earned on maturity will 
we certain and will be the lowest that can be expected. 





——— 


Death before maturity would mean a much higher 
rate of interest on the premiums paid. 

An annual premium of £5 12s. will secure a sum of 
£100 at the end of 15 years or earlier death. The sum 
payable on survival would represent an investment at 
the rate of £5 per cent. compound interest. Without 
the Income Tax rebate it would be £3 per cent. 

On a with-profit policy, taking bonuses at an average 
of 40s. per cent. per annum throughout the endowment 
period, the total amount payable at the end of the 15 
years would be £130 for an annual premium of £6 lé6s. 
This would be equal to accumulating the money at £6 
per cent. compound interest. 


No DEPRECIATION. 

Plenty of men, of course, would not be satisfied with 
such rates of interest. They like shares paying big divi- 
dends. Well, as we have seen in recent years, the greater 
the interest rate the greater the risk. Capital losses must 
be set against income receipts and the balance remaining 
is the true interest earned. When this has been done few 
men can show a greater return on their investments, or 
speculations if you will, than in the examples above. 
The interest return on a life policy is after all capital 
losses have been made good. Holders of endowment. 
assurances maturing in the last two or three years have 
been envied by their fellows who have seen the greater 
part of their own fortunes swept away by the Stock 
Market slump. 

Then there is the man who thinks that his business offers 
greatcr scope for the employment of his capital than life 
assurance. He overlooks the f&ct that after two or three 
years’ premiums have been paid a loan can be raised on 
a life policy at a low rate of interest. In other words, a 
policy-holder can have most of his capital back again for 
use in his business and still be assured for the full sum. 
The rate of interest on the money borrowed may be less 
than that earned on the policy—certainly it will be in 
the event of early death—in which case the borrower 
would be actually making a profit on the transaction, 
and securing life assurance in addition. The difference 
between the rate of interest on the loan and that earned 
on the policy would be small in any circumstances and a 
cheap price to pay for the protection. 

Liquid reserves and depreciation funds are necessary 
for every business. <A life policy serves both purposes. 
The premiums can be paid out of the sums set aside for 
depreciation, and when the cash is wanted, a loan can be 
raised on the policy. SCRUTATOR. . 


Motor Insurance and Road 
Accidents 


Mororists are relieved by insurance from the financial 
consequences of their negligence. The questions arise 
whether this immunity from liability contributes in 
any degree to road accidents and whether its existence 
is for the common good. Protected from loss by their 
policies, many drivers become reckless of their own safety 
and of the safety of others. Individuals who are indif- 
ferent to the effect of their actions on their fellows are 
common. Sometimes it is merely thoughtlessness, 
sometimes selfishness. A greater sense of - responsibility 
and care might be induced in persons of this type if they 
knew that every accident in which they became involved 
entailed loss. 

Long experience has taught fire insurance offices that 
the knowledge that he is protected ‘against loss leads & 
certain class of man to be neglectful of precautions. It 
is one of the forms of moral hazard. In an effort to 
eliminate this attitude of mind in motor insurance the 
companies offer a special reduction in premium to any 
policy-holder who will bear a small part of any loss that 
may occur. They compulsorily impose,. with excellent 
results, such an obligation on any driver whose record is 
unsatisfactory. 

AUTOMATIC FINEs. : : 
- It is significant that these. excesses, as they are 
technically called, are unpopular. The only motorists 


who avail themselves of the offer are the cautious 
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BURGLARY 
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Funds Exceed: £13,000,000 
Claims Paid Exceed: 
£14,000,000 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 











WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF 


CAPITAL AND 
| GUARANTEED INCOME 


| FOR DEPENDENTS 
| AT MINIMUM COST 


PROVIDENT [MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


25-31, MOORGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


COR: V. COUTTS 
Manager and Actuary 





Telephone: 


| Metropolitan 8014 (5 lines) 











Pioneers of 
Insurance 


All classes of Insurance 
transacted, and the duties 
of Executor and Trustee 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
1 KING 
WILLIAM §ST., 
LONDON, 
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Street, London, 
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Agencies through- 
out the World, 


APPLICATIONS 
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‘Family provision 
| scheme 

| A scheme to secure a Capital Sum payable 
| at death and a regular income over a period 
| of years for dependants in the event of 


| early death, at a cost which is little more 
than that of ordinary life assurance. 


Example of Benefits Provided by ihe Scheme 
£1.000 payable immediately upon 
9 proof of Death and, in addition, 
if death occur before age 60, 
an income of 


per Annum until the time when 
the age of 60 would have been 
attained. 


| £150 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS (CEASING at AGE 60) 


Age not exceeding 25 ... £25. 1. 8 
SO ... £28.10. 9 
ees a 35 -... £338.10. 10 
! 2 ” ” 40... S41. O23 
| 
‘ Write for prospectus lo the Manag 


EOUITY & ‘LAW 
| LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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ones. The ge cal body of car-owners dislike having to 
pear the cost of even slight repairs. This aversion from 


paying money might be turned to account to bring about 
greater care In the use of vehicles. If insurance 


companies were prohibited from issuing a policy that 
did not carry an excess, every accident would auto- 
matically impose a fine on the parties concerned. 

Penalties, it may be urged, already exist for dangerous 
driving and other motoring offences. But these are not 
automatic in their action. An offence of some kind has 
to be committed before any punishment follows. Detee- 
tion may be escaped for a long period and many drivers 
are prepared to chance it. The great majority of 
accidents happen without the law being infringed in any 
way and no one can be penalized for them. The 
insurance companies on the risk pay the cost of repairing 
the damage without inquiring into who was at fault. 
Indeed, special arrangements exist for avoiding any 
investigation of the sort. None of those involved in the 
accident is financially a penny the worse. 

This is not a satisfactory state of affairs. No wonder 
accidents are so philosophically regarded. An accident 
is often the excuse for the tree renewal of parts or 
execution of repairs. Might not a changed frame of 
mind be brought about by ensuring that every accident 
would be accompanied by a pain in that sensitive organ 
—the pocket ? 


PENALTY GRADED. 


That is the point. The loss must be sharp enough to 
be felt. A universal excess, uniform in amount, would 
not be suitable because of the unfairness of its incidence. 
The payment of a £5 excess might be negligible to the 
owner of a Rolls-Royce and a heavy infliction on the 
owner of an old motor-cycle. Is it feasible to adjust the 
penalty so as to fall fairly evenly on all? To a certain 
extent—yes, because the vehicles themselves furnish a 
kind of relative measure of the owner’s means. 

The excess should be on a sliding scale in accordance 
with the value of the insured vehicle. It might be, say, 
2 per cent. of the value, with a minimum of £5. Where 
the policy covered damage to vehicle as well as third- 
party risk no difliculty should be found in assessing the 
value, because the owner might be trusted to declare the 
utmost worth for his own protection against possible loss 
by fire or theft. In third party insurance only, the value 
could be assessed according to one or other of the recog- 
nized compilations on the subject, or by a systematic 
depreciation of the cost price. 

The maximum should not be fixed too high, because 
it is important that an injured third party should be 
sure of securing the compensation awarded. ‘two maxima 
might be fixed—one for the third-party section and the 
other for the damage to car section. The latter could be 
higher than the former, because the owner is alone 
concerned in the loss. Where an owner does not insure 
against dainage to his car he is really carrying a 
voluntary excess of 100 per cent. The freedom from 
accident of this class of driver is remarkable. 

ENFORCEMENT. 
_ Tosecure payment of the excess in the event of personal 
mjunes to others, the police should be empowered to 
‘ze and hold the vehicle or vehicles until the amount 

i been deposited with them pending a decision as to its 
ultimate destination. While the vehicle was under 
detention it obviously could not be used by the owner, 
ind during that period his existing certificate of insurance 
should be automatically suspended so as to debar him 
from driving any other vehicle. Neither should he be 
allowed to obtain insurance in respect of any other 
Vehicle. Thus, failure to pay the excess would keep him 
off the road altogether. 

here excesses at present exist, either voluntary or 
ye pg has been found that policy-holders some- 
ehisathe o a in the settlement of claims. The 

i ak i an Insurance company is to settle as quickly 
as the me a ut the policy-holder insists on baving a voice 

iv shout = a right given to him by the excess. The 
could ane amended so that the insurance company 
pate or its share of the claim, leaving the aggrieved 

¥ to obtain the amount of the excess from the poliey- 


holder. 
payment of the excess in injured third-party claims. 


Provision has been made above for the due 


A common clause in motor insurance policies is that 
the insured vehicle shall be maintained in good con- 
dition. Non-compliance entitles the insurance company 


to repudiate the claim. 
Road Traflic Act that third parties shall be sure of r« 


This defeats the intention of the 


covering compensation for injuries resulting from a 
motorist’s negligence, but the stipulation in itself is 
excellent, tending to diminish the chance of accident. 
Public service vehicles are periodically inspected, and 
there seems to be no reason why the system should not be 


extended to all motor vehicles. The insurance companic 


—_ 


might organize such a service for the benefit of their 


policy-holders. ‘They already do so in engincering insu 


ance, where the plant is fixed and has to be visited to be 
examined. Motor vehicles could be brought to the place 


appointed for inspection. Such a service should 
compulsory on companies inserting the clause in thei 
contracts. F. M. Toovry. 
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HE organisation of 

Williams Deacon’s Bank 
Ltd. affords facilities for the 
transaction of every des- 
cription of modern banking 
business. 
Rapid transaction of business 
is assured through the syste:n 
of private wires which inter- 
connects all the main offices. 

EXECUTOR AND 

TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAEEN. 


WILLIAMS 
DEACON'S 
BANK LTD 


ROYAL BANK OF — SCOTLAND. 
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Principal London Offices: 


20, BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 3. 
9, PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
Principal Manchester Offices: 
MOSLEY STREET. 
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ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


(Incorporated in Japan.) Established 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - Yen 100,000,000 
Recerve Fund - - - - - » ~-121,250,000 


Head Office - - - YOKOHAMA 


Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, 
| Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, 
| Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking (formerly Changchun), 
| Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 
| Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio ce 
Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly 
Newchwang). 














The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 
issues Drafts and Yelegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 

Lonpon OFFICE: 
| 7 Bisnopscatr, E.C, 2. 








D. NOHARA, London Manager. | 








ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS BANK LTD. 


(REGISTERED IN ENGLAND) 
9, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL £1,500,000, PAID-UP CAPITAL £1,000,000. 


London Board of. Directors: 
W. J. WOOLRICH, Chairman. 








The Rt. Hon. THOMAS WILES, P.C., Deputy Chairman. 
Sir BASLL MAYHEW, K.B.E. F. G. SALE. 
Directors Resident Abread: 

Admiral J. DA FONSECA MONTEIRO, C.M.G. 


Dr. F. J. VIEIRA MACHADO. A. M. CORREIA DE SA. 
JULIO SCHMIDT, 





Every Description of International Banking Transacted. 
ENQUIRIES INVITED. 





Sole. London Representatives of 


BANCO NACIONAL ULTFRAMARINO, LISBON, 


and its offices in -PORTUGAL, the PORTUGUESE 
COLONIES, BRAZIL, BOMBAY, and of 
BANQUE FRANTO-PORTUGAISE D’OQUTREMER, PARIS. 


Correspondents threugnout the World. 
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Mills & Co. 


(Established 1753: 
Registered with unlimited liability, 2885. 
incorporating 


CHILD & CO. and HOLT & CO. 


: , Glyn, 


(Established before 1600) 





BANKERS 


Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 


(Established 1809) 








> EVERY MODERN BANKING FACILITY 





a *LAURENCE CURRIE. 
[jz LORD HILLINGDON. 
SSS *ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O. 


MICHAEL JAMES BABINGTON SMITH. 


E Child & Co. 2 ie. - 
SYDNEY 


Holt & Co. a ee i 
*MARTIN DI 


I »I 
ARTHUR V 


FRANCIS MAURICE GROSVENOR GLYN. 


* Managing Partners. 





sd 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Partnervs: 
*Gen. The Hon. Sir 11. A. LAWRENCE, G.C.B. 
*Brig.-Gen. SIR men R eed ELL, 

C. 


BERTRAM FRANCIS GEORG E CURRIE, 
ARTHUR TERENCE 


] 


ALEXANDER PONSONBY. 
NEVILLE RANDALL. 


MARYGOLD HOUSE, rte] OXFORD. 
Hon. IAN LESLIE MELVILLE. 
GUY KEMYEL MOL ESWORTH i 


KIRKLAND ot algae WHITEHALL, S.W. 1 
RUNMONJ) VESEY HOL’ 
AVASOUR BARBER, 
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*.M.G., 1.8.0. 


MAXWELL, 
ORD WOLVERTON. 


- 1 FLEET STREET, E.C. 4 
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English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 
and 389 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 








Subscribed Capital — - - - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capiial : : - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - : - £1,635,000 
Special Currency Reserve - - £1,585,000 
Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chairman. 
JOHN PATERSON, ESQ., Deputy Chairman. 


C. I, BAILLIEU, ESQ.,CM.G. | THE HON. WALTER D. 
THE RT. HON. LorD | .G 
FORSTER OF LEPE, P.C., | SipNEY M. WARD: ESO. 
C.C.M.G, SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 





Manager & Secretary: A. A. SHIPSTON. 
Asst. Manager: ¥. C. HOUNSFIELD. Sub-Manager: J. JAMIE. 
Accountant: R, J. ALLEN. 





Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited, 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on the Branches and 
Agencies of the Bank throughout Australia. 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 
Wool and Produce Credits arranged. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 
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THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA om 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in Sovth Africa end to the Govern- 





ments of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
Tanganyika 

CAPITAL— 2 000 
Authorised and Subecrthbes 5 = RREEEE 
Capital Paid-up £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund bir £2,500,000 
Capital Uncalled ... £7,500,000 
£12,600,000 


Head Office: 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
London Wall Branch—63 LONDON WALL, E.C.?2. 

West End Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 
Hamburg Agency: 49 Schauenburger-strasse. 


Over 370 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in Scuth, East 
and Central Africa. 





EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 370 Branches in Africa, and Agents and 
Correspondents throughout the World. The closest teuch with 
Trade and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special 
attention to Commercial and Credit Intetligence. This service 
is available to Exporters, Importers and others wishing to 
develop trade with South, East and Central Africa. 

















THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent pest free on 


application. It gives the latest information on all South, East and | 
Central African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. | 








BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 
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The L.M. and S. Meeting 


A rerTnER rise In the Prior Charge stocks of English 
Railways, to which I have on several occasions drawn 
attention in these columns, has been a feature of the 
past week. ‘To some extent the movement has been 
a natural accompaniment to the continued advance 
in British Funds and kindred stocks. Those securities 
have now risen to a height giving such a meagre yield 
of interest that investors are turning cagerly in other 
directions where with reasonable security a return, say, 
of 4 per cent. can be obtained. here is little doubt, 
however, that this rise in Preference and Debenture 
stocks of English Railways received a further stimulus 
from the meeting of the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway which was held on Friday in last week. It 
was not that Sir Josiah Stamp, the chairman, indulged 
in anv outburst of optimism for, on the contrary, he 
was exceedingly cautious in his reference to the future, 
and several times emphasized the point that the fine 
increase Which is taking place in traffie receipts during 
the current half-year must almost inevitably be accom- 
panied by an increase in expenditure. 


Zh) 
Tur 


What, however, impressed stockholders of the L.M.S. 
Railway and, indeed, that still larger section of the 
publie which had the opportunity of reading Sir Josiah’s 
speech in the newspapers, was the evidence which it 
afforded of the grip which the management now has 
over every detail of this great organization. It is 
possible, of course, that even before Sir Josiah Stamp 
joined the company there was an efficient handling 
of affairs, but it was left to the present chairman of 
the company to place the details of the organization 
hefore the shareholders and before the public in a manner 
which it was possible to comprehend. Moreover, there 
is also little doubt that the very fact of the severe 
depression through which the railroad industry has 
passed has been largely responsible for the discovery 
by the management of those directions where increased 
efficiency and large economies were necessary. ‘ Sweet 
are the uses of adversity.” 


Uses oF ADVERSITY. 


A REMARKABLE RECOVERY. 


During the first half of the year 1933 the gross earnings 
of the L.M. & S. Railway fell by no less than £1,700,000, 
but such were the economies during those six months 
that the decline in the net revenue was only £300,000. 
During the second half of the year, however, there was 
aremarkable recovery so that for the final six months 
the traffic returns showed an increase of no less than 
£1,390,000, and as the final outcome of the year there 
Was an actual increase in net revenue of about £808,000, 
which, together with the net economies for the year, 
resulted in a total increase of revenue of £1,375.000, 
This ean only be described as a very fine performance. 

Livir to Economies. 
_ In considering these economies during the past year 
tmust be remembered that they follow upon remarkable 
Savings over a period of six years. During these years 
the expenditure of the company has actually been reduced 
from £70,000,000 to £55,000,000, and while, of course, 
by reason of reduced traffie some of these economies 
ave necessarily had to take the form of reduced staffs, 
ihost of the economies have been in the nature of a 
stoppage of waste, and the securing of greater efficiency. 

1 many directions, too, including locomotive power, 
the company has owed very much to the results of 
scientific research. In considering the future, however, 
it is not surprising that Sir Josiah Stamp should have 


given a reminder to shareholders of the fact that there 
Thus, 
present promise is fulfilled of larger receipts 
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ed expenditure, especially by reason of an increased 
» Must necessarily be incurred. And, further, the 





chairman of the L.M. and S. reminded shareholders that 
something like 90 per cent. of the company’s expenditure 
was concerned with wages and the costs of materials, 
matters which are beyond the control of the management. 

At the same time, Sir Josiah added, “* you may rest 
assured, however, that the large economies arising out 
of reorganization and re-equipment will be of a permanent 
nature.” This statement will give all the greater assur- 
ance by reason of the systematic manner in which the 
economies in the past have been effected. Some two 
years ago Sir Josiah Stamp introduced what he has 
described as the ‘* budget system ” to control expenditure, 
and it appears that for the past year the actual expendi- 
ture finally worked out at 99.6 per cent. of the budget 
fixed early in the year. Moreover, the report and 
zeecounts of the company show how this matter of 
economy and organization has been carried out in the 
minutest detail. 


Tue OUTLOOK. 


Concerning the general outlook, Sir Josiah Stamp 
may be said to have tempered optimism with caution. 
In fact, if the speech of the chairman of this great Railway 
undertaking were to be compared with the addresses 
recently delivered by the chairmen of the joint stock 
hanks it would be found that there was one great point 
of similarity between them, namely, that while the 
moderate improvement in home trade was duly recog- 
nized, there was also a clear recognition of the fact 
that without a great improvement in_ international 
trade the revival in home trade cannot go very far. 
We are still, said Sir Josiah, ‘‘ a nation whose productive 
capacity and direction have been framed for a con- 
siderable proportion of export trade, and we are ill 
at ease in the dress of new nationalism, to live as a 
self-contained unit, which the march of world events 
has more or less forced us to wear.” He then went 
on to say how little the people in the South of England 
realized the terrible conditions of depression which for 
so long have prevailed in the North. In other words, 
international affairs continue to be of immediate practical 
importance to industry in this country, and Sir Josiah 
summed up the situation very well when he said, “ The 
outlook for international trade is too uncertain for 
confidence in the domestic situation to be unqualified 
by doubts.” ; 

Nor do I see anything in these cautious remarks to 
justify pessimism. Facts, unpleasant as well as pleasant, 
have to be faced and I count it as something to the 
good that there should be such a keen realization amongst 
the leaders of finance and industry that for this country, 
at all events, a policy of extreme nationalism is an- 
tagonistie to our own interests as well as to those of 
the world, Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Rise IN Britisu Funps. 


Tue outstanding features in the Stock Markets during the past 
week have been the further rise in British Funds and kindred 
securities and the upward movement in English Railway 
stocks, and especially the Preference and Debenture stocks. 
The rise in gilt-edged securities received a fresh impetus from 
the speech by Mr. Keynes in which some reference was made 
to the possibility of Government stocks getting on to a 2} 
per cent. basis, while the cheapness of money continues, of 
course, to be a powerful factor. The satisfactory weekly 
Returns of the National Revenue have also been an influence 
as they have given rise to all kinds of favourable reports as 
to the extent of the coming Surplus and the possibility of a 
lower Income Tax. Undoubtedly, however, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been well advised in uttering a word 
of caution with regard to what he described as somewhat 
fantastic estimates of the Surplus and I am inclined to think 
it is a little early to speculate too certainly with regard to 
possible Income Tax remissions. 


(Continued on page 354.) 
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! COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


IMPROVING OUTLOOK 








BARON d’ERLANGER’S SPEECH 


‘um thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the British South 
Africa Co. was held on Vebruary 28th at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, E.C, 

Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger, who presided in the absence through 
illness of the President,. Sir Henry Birchenough, Bt., K.C.M.G., 
said that they had suffered a very grievous loss in the death of 
Sir Drummond Chaplin, and went on to state that Lt.-Col. T. Ellis 
Robins, D.S.0., and Sir Ernest Oppenheimer had joined the 
board. 

Dealing with the accounts, he said that investments showed & 
large increase from £6,380,202 to £8,226,785, mainly due to the 
investment of the proceeds of the sale of the Southern Rhodesian 
Mineral Rights. On September 30th last book values of invest- 
ments exceeded market values by £684,844, reduced to £294,640 on 
¥Vebruary 2nd, 1934. That compared with over 2} millions a year 
ago, a satisfactory improvement due largely to recovery in the 
market values of tho large holdings in the Rhodesia Railways Trust 
shares and in Northern Rhodesian copper undertakings. 

Mining revenuo was slightly better than last year. The loss on 
the estates was partly attributable to the number of cases of 
oranges exported being less than normal. The profit for the year, 
including profit on realisation of investments, was £308,928 and a 
tinal dividend of 6d. a share, making 1s, a share for the year, was 
recommended. The outstanding event of the year had been the 
sale of their mineral rights in Southern Rhodesia to the government 
ot Southern Rhodesia for £2,000,000, which sum had been paid to 
them on June 29th last. 

NortHerN Ruopesta Correr Inpvstry. 

With regard to the copper mining industry of Northern Rhodesia, 
there had been a steady increaso in the production both of the 
hokana Corporation and of the Roan Antelope Copper Mines, and 
the third great copper mine in that part of their territory, the 
Mufulira, was just coming into production. Thero was every 
reason to believe that the increase in the production of the first 
two would continue and that the Mufulira would produce about 
15,000 tons of blister copper during 1934. It would be seen 
what an important bearing that production must have on the 
B.S.A. Co.’s royalty revenue and on the receipts of their railway 
companies. 

With regard to the railways, the whole position was a great deal 
better than it had been a year ago, and was, indeed, a good deal 
better than would appear from the figures quoted in the report. 
The improvement during the current financial year had been 
marked. On the basis of the latest figures the two railway com- 
panies woul 1 come out for the year now current with a loss of about 
£135,000, after making full provision for all fixed charges, including 
renewals and pension fund, after restoring as from November Ist, 
1933, 50 per cent. of the cuts in wages and salaries. The position 
should continue to improve as traflics increased with the increased 
——— of the copper mines and with the improvement in 

business in Southern Rhodesia, consequent upon the stimulus 
which the gold mining industry there had received from the high 
sterling price of gold. 

‘The railways, however, were not yet out of the wood, though at 
present all debenture interest was being provided in full in terms of 
the moratorium arrangement. The moratorium was still in force 
and the losses which the railways had suffered had depleted their 
reserves, which should be built up again and maintained at a 
figure which would afford proper security for the dcbenture 
holders. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THe Coprrer Position. 

Sir Edmund Davis, addressing the meeting at the request of the 
chairman on the subject of the copper position in Northern 
Rhodesia, said that in 1923 the copper production in the United 
States was 660,000 tons, in Canada 40,000 tons, and in Rhodesia 
7,000 tons ; in 1933 the production in the United States was reduced 
to 200,000 tons, while, in Canada, it was 140,000 tons, and in 
Rhodesia, 105,000 tons. He anticipated that in the current year 
the production in Northern Rhodesia would be about 144,000 tons, 
and in 1935, about 200,000 tons. In 1929, copper producers had 
made the mistake of over-production, but production was now 
about level with consumption, and he hoped that as trade improved 
consumption would increase. 

The Northern Rhodesian mines produced, with few exceptions, 
the cheapest copper in the world, and the slightest increase in market 
prices would mean a large addition to the three operating com- 
panies. The metallic contents of the United States mines amounted 
to about 19,000,000 tons, and those of the Canadian mines to 
5,000,000 tons, while the ore reserves so far proved in Northern 
Rhodesia amounted to 23,000,000 tons—a wonderful achievement 
in such a short space of time, 








———=—=_ 


Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 353.) 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA DIVIDEND. 


The latest dividend announcement by the Bank of 
Australasia is welcome as indicating further recovery iy 
Australian conditions. The final dividend of 4s. per sharg 
is the same as last year’s final dividend, but this year it follows 
upon an interim dividend of 3s. 6d. against 3s., making the 
total distribution for the year 74 per cent. against 7 per cent, 
After payment of the dividend the balance to be carried 
forward will be £175,166 against £169,783 brought in. 


™ % * * 


S.T.D. Morors. 


Although the S.T.D. Motors Company may have some 
way to go before profits reach the standard desired, the latest 
report shows a very satisfactory recovery in the position, 
By reason of the capital reconstruction scheme carried thro 
during the past year, it is not possible to make a precise com: 
parison with the figures of the previous year, but it is quite 
easy to discern the improvement which has taken place, 
During the previous year three of the Subsidiaries traded at 
a profit, while six sustained losses. This time, after making 
full provision for depreciation, &¢c., amounting to nearly 
£81,000, the net trading profits of six of the English subsidi 
companies aggregate £73,066. In fact, compared with the 
previous year, the trading position improved to the extent 
of nearly £160,000. One English company made a loss, 
which, however, was provided for in the capital reconstruction 
scheme of that Company. The French subsidiary company, 
however, continued to suffer from the severe trade depression 
in France, and after charging 2,500,000 franes for normal 
depreciation on buildings, &ec., there was a loss of 6,864,000 
francs. This loss was also provided for under the capital 
reconstruction scheme, but in spite of the amount written 
off the Company’s holdings in France under this reconstruc. 
tion scheme, the directors now express the opinion that, owing 
to the subsequent rapid depreciation of economic conditions 
in France, the book value of the Company’s investments in 
that country is substantially in excess of their estimated value 
today. 

The results of the English subsidiary companies, however, 
showed improvement and the Sunbeam Company is reported 
to have made excellent progress with its new line of produc 
tion, the Trolley "Bus. The credit balance at the end of the 
year, after providing for interest on the 8 per cent. Guaranteed 
Notes, depreciation, &c., amounted to £37,225, which is to be 
carried forward. This compares with £10,225 a year ago. 


* ™ * * 


Mipianp Counties ELEcTRIC. 


The Report of the Midland Counties Electric Supply Com- 
pany for the year 1933 is a good one, showing steady progress. 
Two years ago the trading profit was £402,000, from which it 
rose a year ago to £433,000, while for the past year the total 
was £466,347. Out of this amount £135,000 was appropria' 
on account of depreciation on reserves in the undertakings 
owned and operated by the Company. The profits of the 
Midland Counties Company derived from its interests in the 
operating companies totalled £308,027 (against £291,649 8 
year ago), out of which £26,745 was required to meet Debes- 
ture and Loan interest, while £33,000 was placed to the 
Investment Reserve. The dividend is the same as last yeat, 
namely, 7 per cent., and the directors state that the electricity 
supply undertakings have developed satisfactorily during the 
year, while the whole of the traction properties have now beet 
converted to ’bus or trolley systems with satisfactory results. 
The important place which these leading Power companies at 
establishing in the confidence of the investor would seem to be 
indicated by the fact that the £1 shares of the Company now 
stand at £2, so that the yield on the present rate of dividend 
is only 3} per cent. 

% ro * * 


Bovrit Prorits. 


The recent announcement of the reduction of the dividend 
on the Deferred shares of Bovril to 3 per cent. as compa 
with 6 per cent. in 1932 and 10 per cent. for 1931 had pre : 
the market for an unfavourable report. The directors =e 
that the sales of Bovril exceeded those of the previous year, 
spite of a reduction in oversea trade, but the profits amoum 
to £200,120 against £230,152. The greater part of the pro 4 
was required to cover the dividends on the 6 per cent. — 4 
lative Preference shares and the 7} per cent. Cumulative ~ad 
nary shares. No transfer has been made from reserves, 
ever, in connexion with the dividend on those shares an 


(Continued on page 356.) 
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share 
me SIR JOSIAH STAMP’S ADDRESS 
i 
cent, Tar Annual General Meeting of the London Midland and Scottish Last year I reviewed the various stages of the road problem 
Tried Railway Company was held at Friends House, Euston Road, | from the abortive application to Parliament for powers in 1921 to 
London, N.W. 1, on Friday, February 23rd, 1934, at 11.30 a.m. the actual grant of powers in 1928, the policy since adopted in 
Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, G.B.E., Chairman of the Company, | exercising them, to the system of licensing of passenger vehicl+s 
resided. introduced in 1930. : 
"The Chairman: I will now ask the Secretary to read the notice I examined the attitude of the State towards the development 
convening the meeting. ; and finance of road use and the various steps leading up to the 
some The Secretary read the notice. appointment of the “ Salter” Conference. I mentioned that their 
atest The Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen: unanimous report had then been before the Government for seven 
tion, RESULTS OF THE YEAR. ee preacher sa see I — go — to ae 
ough Wo have, as in cach of the past five years, issued a summary face in psa tals caulk cuenta. ea a Ore 
com ee ee ee I also specially dwelt upon the fact that the railways’ right to 
quite number 0 ty is thi vege I make reasonable arrangements with particular firms as to charges 
rlace, shown that not on Bs this satan by the stockholders generally, for the conveyance of their merchandise had been successfully 
ed at but it has also ge be ag “9 i full Commpaaee with the | challenged, an arrangement for charging a composite rate cn the 
aking previous practice, ee a u rca accounts, = corr of | consignments of a Bristol firm having been declared illegal, and 
which any proprietor will receive on request. This arrangement | that the situation was under urgent consideration with a view t 
early has now been made permanent, and it has the further advantage representations tothe Peel fee oo pete otal os 
te ‘i ait auuskir aeneeat fig fap ine oe The Salter Report recommendations were dealt with in tho 
xtent 1: hall tiesken confine my remarks on the year’s Sos ie aca de Budget of 1933, and in the Road end Rail Traffic Act, 1933 (in 
loss . h sieek dies Cini Wiles al ‘oe ¢ ts as ‘econd | respect of the licensing and regulation of freight road transport). 
D8, few of the matters shown therein. eee ee ces The new licence duties imposed average 10 per cent. below those 
ction eapr SUCcesslonm the capital expenditure has been reduced, tho proposed in the Salter Report, and are therefore considerably below 
pany, chief reasons being the credits resulting from the withdrawals of those originally suggested by the railways to the Chancellor. But 
-ssion Rolling Stock and = of land aot Daw required to be held for | taken together with the licence conditions set up, we recognize 
— Pruning = pacireey * g “ce escanaad, Wile seebiona teem that a real foundation has been laid and a bona fide effort made for 
4, SR Seve ae xf peal shies @ proper treatment of the question. We shall continue to watch 
api all sources a, £325,000, and the gece ae for this are well both the adequacy of the oneniiien now made and the efticiency 
ritten known, but w hile a epee — of re A hionec —. th with which the Act is administered, from the point of view, not 
struc: — feet vee = “9 Lop agg se oo aoe renee 1s anon of a mere protection of the railways but of two broad principles. 
itions shown an improvement of £482,000 over the came seven weeks of Le tillapathed npgpaanr drones Wc leet cs “ton Ae pera 
ste ie ale = ? hidden subsidy : and second, that there should be no discrimination 
value oa Tur Position 1x Lonpon in the public regulations of the various forms of transport. 
- : ee Pee Last year the direct dividend return from our own investments 
July Ist, 1933, saw a partnership established between the four | jn road passenger undertakings was practically 7 per cent., the 
rever, Main Line Railway Companies and the Tubes, Omnibuses and | total earning being rather higher. 
orted Tramways for the co-ordination, development and consolidation of During the year the four Main Line Companies jointly acquired 
odue: london passenger transport by rail and road brought about by | the old-established businesses of Carter Paterson and Company ani 
of the the London Passenger Transport Act, 1933. The Act sct up two | Hay’s Wharf Cartage Company—better known as “ Pickfords,” 
nteed bodies, namely : i . whose transport facilities, extending in certain instances over 2 
to be (1) The London Passenger Transport Board, which has taken period of nearly 200 years, are unique in many respects. It will 


over the whole of the Tube lines, the Metropolitan and the | be our aim to maintain their high traditions. Nothing will be 





, Metropolitan District Railways, as well as the whole of the | done to destroy their individuality, but every effort made to 
local omnibuses and tramways. co-ordinate their facilities with our own, so that by avoiding 
(2) A Standing Joint Committee consisting of eight members— | wasteful competition and pooling all available resources, tho 
four appointed by the London J eee uaey Transport Board | maximum degree of efficiency in the two forms of service can be 
and four by the Main Line Railway Companies—to secure | secured, with a corresponding gain in the question of congestion 
Com- that the services provided by the Board shall be properly co- | in the Londen area with a complete overhaul of London goods 
ordinated with the suburban passenger services of the Main transport. 
nich it Line Companies within a radius of approximately 30 miles There are two other allied questicns to which I must refer. 
> total from Charing Cross. ; First—Weak Bridges, on which \ou have seen many references 
riated The Act also provides for the pooling of the whole of the local | in the Press recently. The provisions of the new Act have not 
akings Passenger receipts in the area after deduction of allowances for | heen brought into ‘operation by the Minister pending conferences 
of the operating expenses, : between the parties concerned, é.c., Bridge Authorities (inchiding 
in the It will be realized that there is a great deal to be done before full | the Railway Companies), Local Authorities and road users. as to 
649 8 advantage can be taken of the altered conditions contemplated by | the steps to be taken with a view to minimizing, as far as prac- 
’ the Act, but the possibilities for improvement of travelling facilities | ticable, the inconvenience caused to road users. 
4" will, however, be apparent—c.g., the greater opportunities for You may have seen some attacks, by advertisements, on the 
to better and more comprehensive services. Some idea of the field | Railway Companies on this question. 
t year, covered by the new arrangements be gained from the fact that i sav . , ; , 
ye ath y, ‘ MISE PACHS: CAR! DO: SAME SEOND UNO 1AGe Ue I feel bound to say, here and now, that the facts are not correctly 
ng the with) agen of the Main Line Companies alone there are | stated, and the deductions made therefrom are completely wnjusti- 
wm be a, oo no fewer than ane ee fied, while the statement of the Railway Companies’ alleged wishes 
W oo on passenger journeys made on these lines for the year | jin the matter is quite without foundation. 
results. 1932 was 500 millions and represented 4,750 million miles of travel. Second—“ Aqua Charges” or Flat Rates for rail transport. 
ries are _ SERVICE TO THE PuBLIC—THE SPEED OF TRAINS. Under the Act we shall have the right to quote “‘ Agreed Charges ” 
n to be the W g the year the timings of 102 express passenger trains on | for the carriage of the merchandise of any trader, provided any 
ny now Western and Midland Divisions have been accelerated, effecting | such charge, including the conditions attached to it, receives the 
vidend 4 saving of 1,004 minutes’ per day, and in addition 2,582 other | approval of the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
cae _ have been speeded up, while 151 of the more This part of the Act came into force as from January Ist, 1934, 
nt ireight trains have been accelerated, with a saving of | and a number of Agreements have been entered into with traders 
= minutes per day, a total reduction of 204 hours daily. This | since that date and are now before the Tribunal. ; 
: ows @ reduction of 312 hours in 1932. ‘he time table for the Under the Act also a Transport Advisory Council has been 
roma of 1933 included 119 regular runs daily at a speed of | appointed by the Minister to advise on matters relating to the means 
‘vidend ang es per hour or over, start to stop, covering upwards of 8,500 | of, and facilities for, transport and their co-ordinat ion, improve- 
m idles m1 a ot aggregating 1,200 miles, were booked at | ment anddevelopment, and I feel that this Council will be of great 
| an 60 m.p.h., start to stop. service. 
ane lee with 1923, when the amalgamation took place, tho Sir Herbert Walker, Sir James Milne and myself, are included 
ear, iD poco Ad passenger train runs scheduled at a speed of 55 m.p.h. or | to represent the railway companies. 
ane "pecan has more than doubled, whilst the number of THe OUTLOOK FOR THE YEAR 1934. 
SS hivainas ae : é FS we ; D 
, profits al vehicles fitted ith thence ae poms ad partially Trade promises well to be mainly upgrade, but at what pace of 
Cum ae automatic brake, has more than trebled. recovery it is impossible to forecast. It is certainly too early to 
-e Ordi- On th; THe Roapv PROBLEM. throw up our hats as though all difficulties were past. We are still 
. how this subject there have been some important developments | ® nation whose productive capacity and direction have been framed 
a the > » and in order that you may more easily estimate tho | for a considerable proportion of export trade, and we are ill at ease 
. the Spr an our — meeting, I will describe, very briefly, | 1 the dress of new prominin to live z = self-contained unit, 
n existed, (Continued on page 35 
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(Continued from page 355) 

which the march of world events has more or less forced us to wear. 
Our railway lies over the heart of that great industrial Britain, 
which is inter-related with progress abroad. People who never 
leave the south and never see for themselves the baffling problem 
of the future of Wigan or Barrow, or the objective riddle of the 
cotton industry, fail to realize the true nature of the recovery prob- 
blem or how the great arteries of our system may still be denied the 
ample supplies for which they were made, If the coal-mining 
industry is finding a new equilibrium on a lower total consumption ; 
if the shipbuilding industry is to follow that trend of reduced 
international trade which must result from the self-sufficiency of 
national units; if the great cotton industry has now to meet full- 
grown rivals in India, China and Japan, and can nevermore assert its 
world supremacy ; if the home markets available to us no longer 
have continuously increasing populations ; then certain vital areas 
of industrial Britain must suffer prolonged depression, which no 
amount of activity in the luxury and distributive industries of the 
south can possibly outweigh. All these factors weigh with special 
impact upon the areas served by this railway, and that fact London 
so often forgets. But the activities of London are also full of 
meaning for our future. For deranged currencies and exchange 
restrictions are not mere pieces of financial machinery—they go to 
the root of a recovery of export and import trade, and he who 
would assess the prospects of that trade recovery which most con- 
cerns us, may well have his eyes on the politics of all the chief 
countries of the world. Foreign affairs continue to be of immediate 
practical importance tous. I believe our domestic recovery is very 
well based indeed, though it is patchy and uncertain in places, and 
that it can withstand any ordinary set-back in America, or perhaps 
in Europe, but certainly not in both at once. The outlook for 
international trade is too uncertain for confidence in the domestic 
situation to be unqualified by doubts. So far as our own traffics 
are concerned, we were working during the first half of 1933 to 
78 per cent. of the year 1929, and during the second to 80} per cent., 
while so far this year we have made 84 per cent. But the balance, 
16. per cent., still has to be made good before we return to the 
position even of a year which we were not conscious at the time was 
anything to be particularly satisfied with. Nevertheless, anyone 
who cares to examine—first, the probabilities of an increase of say 
10 per cent. of the present volume of trade ; second, its effects upon 
our gross revenues, and third upon our net receipts, may well begin 
to take heart of grace once again, whatever class of stock he may 
hold. The situation may not be set fair, but the barometer is rising, 
and the spirit of keenness and enterprise animates to an extent 
greater than ever before the personnel of this great undertaking. 
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“If the investor met with any pronounced difficulty or additional 

risk in making use of these influeaces, we might understand, 

perhaps, his reluctance to do so. But it appears to us to be 

quite the contrary.” 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 354.) 


carry forward is £51,149 against £50,721. It is satisfactory 
therefore, to know that the dividend on the Deferred share, 
has been earned, while in the two previous years the value of 
stocks has been adjusted by transfers from Reserve. This ting 
the profits have only received the quite legitimate assistany 
of a transfer from Income Tax Reserve, not now required, 
Hopes of a recovery are indicated in the price of the sharg 
which still stand at just over par, so that the present yield j 
only 3 per cent. 
% % % % 


TRADE REVIVAL. 

There are probably few people in a better position to 
judge the trend of business in Retail Stores than Mr, 
Gordon Selfridge, and at the recent annual meeting of Selfridge 
and Co., the Chairman of that Company remarked on the 
fact that there has come to nearly everyone in business jn 
England, during the last half of 1933, a demonstration of 
generally improved conditions. Following upon three years 
of sagging business, with a reduction in the purchasing power 
of the individual, Mr. Selfridge discerned distinctly better 
conditions, and he maintained that this improvement has 
come about without governmental or other aid,‘ proving that 
the so-called capitalistic system, as the world has known it 
for hundreds of years, can, and will, rebuild the structure of 
business which the terrible war and great governmental 
faults and errors have nearly destroyed.” 

I note that the traders of St. Marylebone are giving a compli- 
mentary dinner to Mr. Selfridge on the 15th of this month, 
marking the 25th anniversary of the founding of Selfridge 
and Co, This is a distinctly unusual, but pleasing, gesture 
from competing tradesmen. 


a x * % 


D. H. Vvans. 


In 1931, D. Hf. Evans and Co., which is a subsidiary of 
Harrods Ltd., was able to raise its dividend to 80 per cent, 
and, what is more, it has held that level since, notwithstanding 
the periods of depression. This is largely due to the strength 
of the position which had been built up, when large sums 
were put aside first to rebuilding, and later on to increase the 
balance carried forward. As a consequence, the position has 
permitted the dividend in the last three years to be slightly 
above the net profits, and still without reducing the carry 
forward below what it was a few years ago. The net profit 
for the past year was £104,446, against £102,092, 

# * * * 
Scotrtisu BANKING ACTIVITIES, 

I understand that the British Linen Bank is shortly to 
open a branch at 198, Piccadilly, where it has acquired a 
prominent corner site adjacent to St. James's Church. 
The Branch will be opened in April under the managership 
of Mr. C, M. Stirling of the Bank’s Head Office. 

The British Linen Bank is one of the oldest Scottish banking 
institutions, having been incorporated by Royal Charter n 
1746, and considerable interest attaches to the opening of 
the West-end office, for hitherto the only offtce in London 
has been at 38 Threadneedle Street. a WE 

e » Ne 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


“Tre Spectator,” Marcu Ist, 1834. 

The past week has been a busy one at Court. On Monday, tle 
Queen’s birth-day was celebrated by a Drawing-room ; at whie 
the company was very numerous and splendid. All the knights of 
the different orders wore their collars. The Foreign Ambassadors 
were most magnificently attired; Princo Esterhazy, and the 
Prince and Princess Lieven, being the most conspicuous. | 
Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria were dressed entirely 
in articles of British manufacture. About one o'clock, the Arc: 
bishop of Canterbury, accompanied by several of the epee 
was introduced to her Majesty, by the Earl of Denbigh; an 
read, as usual, an address of congratulation. 


% % me a 


Great WesterN Ramway.—On Wednesday, a bill for making 
a railway from London, through Reading, to Bath and Bristol, a 
brought in and read a first time, on the motion of Lord GraNviti® 


SOMERSET. 
* * * * 


Charing Cross Hospital has been opened within these few dass 
for the reception of patients. The first casualty patient admit! : 
within its walls was a widow, who in crossing the Strand was 
over by one of the omnibuses ; she was immediately taken re 
hospital, within sight of which the accident occurred, and it 
found that several of her ribs were fractured. 
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